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Catholic Press Month 


OR a number of years, the thirty days following the 

Feast of St. Francis de Sales, patron of Catholic 
writers, have been set aside as Catholic Press Month. 
Because of his writings, the holy Bishop and Doctor is 
fittingly the protector of the Catholic journalist, and it 
will be admitted that in at least one striking respect, the 
modern Catholic editor is shaping his life according to 
the Saint’s example. It was said of St. Francis that as 
often as he appeared in public he was careful to observe 
the external pomp and circumstances made necessary by 
the customs of his age; but in private, he lived like the 
poorest of the poor. The comparison limps, it is true, for 
there is little pomp or circumstance about the Catholic 
editor in 1935. But in his private life, he imitates the 
Saint with marvelous fidelity. 

Yet it seems to us that St. Francis would deem this 
editorial poverty somewhat excessive, an interference 
with a virtuous work of higher importance, and there- 
fore to be blamed rather than praised. As a disciple of 
the Angelic Doctor, the Saint would agree that a certain 
amount of comfort, to quote the exquisite translation by 
Prior McNabb, O.P., is necessary for the practice of 
virtue. And virtue the editor must have, for without it, 
he cannot continue his incessant preaching of the Gospel ; 
a work, incidentally, for which he has received much 
praise, yet little recompense of the kind that pays the 
bills submitted by the printer and the paper maker. The 
editor can put up with a coat or a cassock out at the 
elbow, and of a hue that shows how much our American 
dye manufacturers have yet to learn. But in addition to 
that modicum of comfort necessary for the practice of 
virtue, he simply must have a certain amount of money. 

Let him not be condemned as mercenary or venal. 
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What he asks is simply the means to carry on his work. 
One might with equal justice and propriety, criticize as 
grasping the missionary who points out that unless some- 
one provides him with passage money he cannot get to 
his lepers in the Philippines. Work in the lazar house is 
not the mission of the editor, but his task is no less noble, 
no less perilous. He lives in a world afflicted with moral 
leprosy, and day by day he must go out on the highways 
to pick up, as Damien did, some victim left to die alone. 
He is not surrounded by lepers white-scaled, or bleeding, 
or truncate, showing in their very countenances the dread 
disease that has doomed them. But all about him are 
men and women who propagate the deadlier leprosy 
that affects the mind and heart. It is the Divine mis- 
sion of the Catholic editor to blunt and defeat the work 
of these propagandists, and to help in the task of curing 
the victims that have been infected. 

A glance at the work of the Catholic press during the 
last twelve months shows a record of remarkably suc- 
cessful work. More, it discloses a story of industry, 
courage, and sacrifice. If today, the non-Catholic com- 
munity has been made aware not only that the moving- 
picture industry can be a source of moral and intellec- 
tual corruption, but also that this industry can be made 
to see reason, the credit is due in large part, in largest 
part, to the Catholic press. The Legion of Decency is 
the immediate result of wise and inclusive planning by 
the Archbishop of Cincinnati. Welcomed by the Catholic 
press, the purpose and methods of the Legion were at 
once published and defended by hundreds of Catholic jour- 
nals in every part of the United States. Again, the fact 
that the secular press is at last beginning to print some- 
thing of the truth about Mexico is due in no small part 
to the pressure brought in public and in private by the 
Catholic press, and to the public campaigns either active- 
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ly initiated by Catholic publications, or untiringly sup- 
ported by them. 

The simple fact is that the Catholic can nowhere find 
the truth in regard to matters which affect the Church, 
as well as himself personally, except in the Catholic news- 
papers, magazines, and reviews. Were we dependent upon 
the secular press for the truth about legislation, to cite 
but one example, which can be used against the Church 
and against Catholic interests, our cause would be lost. 
Well was it said by a famous Bishop, that St. Paul, were 
he alive today, would be a journalist. The flaming zeal 
and the solicitude for all the churches which were St. 
Paul’s, must today be the Catholic editor’s. 

But obviously our Catholic press must be supported. 
The anxieties, the apprehension, the actual privations, of 
the last few years, have been very great. Catholic editors 
and publishers claim no exemption from what has been 
the lot of millions for the last five years. Yet it may 
be said that publishing houses have taken greater finan- 
cial losses than any other form of enterprise, and because 
our Catholic people are poor, the Catholic press has 
suffered out of due proportion. We urge upon the con- 
science of every true Catholic the propriety and indeed 
the duty of supporting the Catholic press. We trust that 
during the month of February, St. Francis de Sales will 
incline the hearts of many to encourage the editors and 
managers of our Catholic publications by buying or sub- 
scribing to them regularly. No less truly than the Cath- 
olic school, although possibly in a lesser degree, a strong 
Catholic press is necessary for the preaching of the Gospel 
of justice and charity. 


Mismanagement in Industry 


TRIKES and other labor disorders do not usually take 

their rise in the desire of some troublemaker to start 
a fight. In many instances they are clearly traceable to 
bad management by employers. Managing a business is 
much like teaching a class: the wise teacher will know 
what to overlook as well as what to see. It is folly to 
punish for a minor disorder when punishment will cer- 
tainly lead to a riot. 


Speaking at the annual Conference of the Personnel. 


Research Federation in New York some days ago, Wil- 
liam L. Batt, a Philadelphia manufacturer, frankly ad- 
mitted this truth. In his opinion, poor management is 
largely responsible for our labor troubles, and he be- 
lieves that the best remedy for this unwholesome state 
is recognition by employers of the workers’ right to col- 
lective bargaining. That device forces both parties to get 
together for a thorough discussion of the situation, and 
it is rare that an employer does not learn much from 
these conferences. 

Mr. Batt not only welcomes collective bargaining, but 
is sure that it will soon be generally recognized. We wish 
we could share that optimism. At the present moment, 
some of the largest employers of labor in the country, 
among them the Ford Motor Co. and the steel companies, 
have determined that they will not accept collective bar- 
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gaining. The shifting and uncertain policy of the Gov- 
ernment in reference to Section 7a of the National Re- 
covery Act has confirmed the heads of these corporations 
in their belief that collective bargaining need not be taken 
seriously. Nevertheless collective bargaining must come. 
It is the price of lasting industrial peace. Every dictate 
of justice demands it. Nothing stands against it but the 
blindness of capitalists unable to see that collective bar- 
gaining will help them as well as the worker and the 
general public. 


The World Court Rejected 


IX the words of Senator Robinson, leader of the 
Democrats in the Senate, “ Well, it’s finished. I think 
this action of the Senate closes the matter for an in- 
definite period.” Of the eighty-eight Senators voting, 
fifty-two favored our participation in the World Court, 
and of these, nine are Republicans. Twenty Democrats, 
fourteen Republicans, one Progressive, La Follette, and 
one Farmer-Laborite, Shipstead, voted against adherence. 
Hence, under the requirement of a two-thirds’ vote, this 
proposal which has been before the Senate since Febru- 
ary 24, 1923, when President Harding asked for ratifica- 
tion, was rejected. 

Critics of the Administration see in this action by the 
Senate a clear sign that the President is unable to control 
the huge Democratic majority in Congress. Certainly the 
President made adherence to the World Court one of his 
major policies, and even went so far as to call in, at the 
last moment, four of the opposition Senators, only one 
of whom he won to his views. But that this defeat means 
a serious break with the President on his other major 
policies, can hardly be conceded. There was, after all, a 
large majority for the Court, and in all measures which 
require a mere majority vote, it is highly probable that 
the President will carry both Houses of Congress. 

While the result was unexpected, it must be conceded 
that the opposition was skilfully managed. As Arthur 
Krock observes, in the New York Times, Senators John- 
son, of California, and Borah, of Idaho, displayed un- 
usual ingenuity and determination in their leadership. They 
left nothing unsaid in presenting a somewhat dubious in- 
terpretation of the “traditional policy” argument; in- 
deed, the logical conclusion of some statements made by 
them would condemn the United States to a place of 
sterile isolation among the nations of the world. It is 
true that political conditions in Europe are now exceed- 
ingly grave, but it is far from clear that participation in 
the World Court under the Root reservation would throw 
us into that troubled stream. On the contrary, the Catholic 
Peace Association has contended that participation might 
have helped to calm it. 

The last phases of the debate were accompanied by a 
storm of unexampled propaganda. Following the de- 
nunciation of the Court by the Rev. Charles E. Coughlin 
in his radio address on January 27 the offices of telegraph 
companies in Washington were clogged with thousands 
of messages from every part of the country urging the 
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Senate to keep us out of the World Court. A similar 
campaign was waged by the Hearst papers for many 
years, and within the past few months this campaign grew 
in intensity and partisanship. Both Father Coughlin and 
Mr. Hearst later issued statements praising the redoubt- 
able minority as the saviors of their country. On that 
conclusion doubt is permissible. 

If we have any advice to those who still maintain their 
advocacy of our entry into the Court, it is this. The 
entry of Russia into the League of Nations has pro- 
foundly disturbed sincere lovers of peace in this country 
and elsewhere; thus militant atheism will enter into all 
the agencies surrounding the League, including the In- 
ternational Labor Office and the World Court. Let those 
who love the Court face that fact and dispose of it be- 


fore they try again. 


The Voice of the Bureaucrat 


T has been remarked again and again in the last 
eighteen months that the purposes expressed in the 

National Industrial Recovery Act have been poorly served 
by many of the Administration’s accredited spokesmen. 
One of these spokesmen, General Hugh Johnson, has 
passed on, and is now offering the high lights of his 
stormy career in the wide-flung pages of the Saturday 
Evening Post. The other spokesman, still with us, Don- 
ald Richberg, has been advanced, and is now believed to 
occupy a high place in the confidence of the President. 

Mr. Richberg, as recent events have made clear, is a 
person of decided views. Among these views is a settled 
aversion to a very respectable doctrine, incorporated in 
the Declaration of Independence, according to which man 
possesses certain rights which are his because Almighty 
God has given them to him, and not because of some con- 
cession or recognition by the civil power. On more than 
one occasion, Mr. Richberg has gone out of his way to 
attack this doctrine, probably under the delusion that if 
man is not subject to the State in all things, the social 
and economic reforms contemplated by the Administra- 
tion are foredoomed to failure. He is apparently unable 
to see that those reforms can never be put on a solid 
and lasting basis, until the practical recognition of man’s 
true dignity as a being created to the likeness of Almighty 
God becomes part of our social philosophy. In his mis- 
placed zeal, Mr. Richberg is really fighting the purposes 
which the Administration has espoused. 

Nor does Mr. Richberg appear to be a safe guide to 
reform and recovery, from the strictly legal point of view. 
His address before the New York Bar Association on 
January 25 is correctly characterized by the New York 
Times as far from “ encouraging ” to those who still be- 
lieve that, in its chief clauses, at least, the Recovery legis- 
lation is constitutional. Beginning his answer to critics 
who fear that Congress has invaded the reserved powers 
of the States, and has established an unconstitutional de- 
vice in certain of its legislative grants to the President, 
Mr. Richberg in his New York address commended “a 
rereading of the preamble of the Constitution.” Now it 
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is impossible to suppose that as a member of the bar, Mr. 
Richberg is ignorant of the fact that the preamble con- 
fers no substantive power whatever upon Congress. 

The preamble states, it is true, the general purposes 
of the Constitution. But laws to reduce any of those 
purposes to practice must be based, as the Supreme Court 
has held, upon specific grants of powers contained di- 
rectly or by necessary inference in the Constitution itself. 
A good intention is not sufficient. Otherwise, everything 
in the Constitution, including the Bill of Rights, is so 
much surplusage. 

If Congress may provide for the general welfare as 
Congress, acting through a political majority, deems 
proper, then the First Amendment, which bears on re- 
ligious liberty, the freedom of the press, and the right of 
petition ; the Fifth, which forbids Congress to deprive any 
person of life, liberty, or property, without due process; 
and the Tenth, referring to the vast reservation of politi- 
cal authority to the States respectively, or to the people, 
are so many pieces of paper which a political majority 
may at any time destroy. The theory that a Government 
may do what it pleases, provided that it is persuaded it 
is promoting the general welfare, is not only repugnant 
to the Constitution, but utterly destructive of any form 
of government under which free men would be content 
to live. 

We do not for one moment believe that Mr. Richberg 
would accept these conclusions. Nevertheless they are 
legitimately deduced from his speech in New York, and 
they are wholly in keeping with his previous attacks on 
the doctrine of man’s natural rights. That doctrine is 
not a fine-spun theory for metaphysicians to quarrel about. 
It must be the corner stone of the Recovery program, if 
that program is to succeed. 


The Company We Keep 


HERE is matter for reflection in a bill introduced 

last week by Senator Barbour, of New Jersey. The 
bill forbids the Secretary of State to enter into reciprocal 
engagements with any nation engaging in religious or 
racial persecution. 

Senator Barbour concedes that it is not our duty to 
meddle with the internal affairs of other nations. But 
religious persecution is so widespread that it constitutes 
a threat to world peace and to civilization itself. While 
we do not presume to dictate moral or religious standards 
to other nations, we feel at liberty to dissociate ourselves 
from direct relations with Governments whose practices 
outrage all that civilization holds sacred. 

If the old proverb is true, then our own moral stand- 
ards are low. For the sake of promised trade relations, 
we calmly ignored the persecutions in Russia, and allowed 
a recognition which the barbarians in that unhappy coun- 
try are using against us. The trade did not materialize, 
and this Government has been left to hold the bag. Our 
recognition of Mexico was in substance the recognition of 
a murderous group which has fallen so low under our pro- 
tection that it sets at naught the primal precepts of elemen- 
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tary decency. When a worse government can be secured 
for Mexico, the United States will find it, encourage it, 
and at the right moment establish and keep it in power. 

As we go to press, word comes of the resolution intro- 
duced by Senator Borah condemning the persecution of 
religion in Mexico, protesting against its continuance, and 
demanding an investigation into its causes. This is a wel- 
come sign, for it clearly denotes the changed attitude in 
this country, due to more complete information about the 
real aims of the Mexican Government. Particularly inept 
was the comment of the Mexican Embassy that “ there is 
no religious persecution in Mexico. . . . Clergymen who 
have complied with the laws, are exercising their min- 
istry,”"—as if a law could not also be a persecution! That 
is the whole point of the protest. 
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Report of 
President Conant 


HE annual report to the Board of Overseers by 

the President of Harvard University has usually been 
interesting reading. President Lowell’s annual pronounce- 
ments were milestones on the path of a return to the 
ideals of liberal education from the previous wilderness 
of specialization. President Conant sums up more briefly 
than did his predecessor, but offers some interesting and 
original observations. A few may be taken at random. 
St idents, in Dr. Conant’s opinion, fall almost all “ into 
two groups: those who have linguistic and literary ability 
and those who have more capacity for mathematics and 
science.” Hence they should be sorted out with more 
skill, and so avoid failures. In the field of research, he 
hopes “to discourage trivial investigation and encourage 
the significant—to foster in particular that scholarly work 
that promises to open up new areas for exploration or 
bring to light new relationships hitherto but dimly appre- 
ciated.”” Applied scientists need special attention, from 
the spiritual side. With the “ desert ” that over-develop- 
ment of technology might produce, “ the applied scientist, 
essential for a smooth operation of the complex mech- 
anism, might be the only men with a true education.” 
Their position would be similar, says Conant, to the 
monks in the Dark Ages, as transmitters of spiritual 
civilization. Incidentally, President Conant’s plan for 
disassociating the office of President from financial con- 
cern is worthy of consideration. This he has attempted 
by creating the office of Financial Vice-President. Some 
of our Catholic institutions may find that some such plan 
will lighten the burden that now rests upon their chief 
executives. 


Transcontinental 
Flight 


NE of our friends, an aviation enthusiast, dropped 
in recently to tell us about the latest developments 
in commercial flying, and in particular about the American 
Airlines’ new route to the Coast. 


It seems that the 
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ordinary due-west flight from the New York air field 
quickly brings a plane over mountains which have acquired 
a nasty reputation as the bumpiest flying spot in the 
country. To avoid this discomfort and hazard the Amer- 
ican officials have just figured out a better route. Their 
ship, a giant Douglas monoplane which they have chris- 
tened “The Southerner,” takes off every day from 
Newark, bears south at about 200 miles an hour straight 
for Roanoke, Va. A little further on it turns west— 
up and across the low Alleghanies, out over Nashville 
and Memphis to Dallas, Tex. Our enthusiast said that 
as he lolled in his cushioned chair, examined the thick 
carpets, thermostats, noise silencers, fresh-air regulators, 
reading lights, call bells, and all the other paraphernalia 
for passenger luxury provided by the plane, he meditated 
long and pityingly on the attempt twenty-five years ago 
of that hardy pioneer Rogers, who needed more than 
a month to fly the continent. At Fort Worth, the big 
silver liner came down light as a feather and transferred 
its fourteen passengers to a Condor sleeper. This proved 
no less smooth and comfortable than the Douglas. Our 
traveler undressed, climbed into a lower berth, slept 
dreamlessly the night through, and woke up with the 
dawn to find himself above the orange fields and little 
white towns of the lovely San Bernardino valley. The 
ship sat down at Glendale. Thus, only twenty hours away 
from the piled snow and shrieking winds of Times Square, 
our man checked his overcoat and ear muffs and went 
strolling on Hollywood Blvd. to see the palm trees in 
front of Sid Grauman’s theater. 


A Baltimore 
Mexican Bureau 


PEAKERS, study clubs, organizers of mass meetings 

of protest, writers, and directors of Catholic societies, 
will be glad to know that Archbishop Curley has organ- 
ized the Baltimore Archdiocesan Confederation for the 
Defense of Religious Liberty in Mexico. We are told 
that His Excellency took his step at the direct request 
of Archbishop Ruiz, the Apostolic Delegate for Mexico. 
Archbishop Curley’s deep interest in the Church in Mexico 
and his valiant efforts in its defense are well known to 
all and it was fitting that he should open the first office 
of a movement that it is confidently hoped will spread 
all over the United States. In this office all activities 
for the persecuted Church in Mexico can be coordinated, 
in the name of Archbishop Ruiz. Already wide efforts 
are being made with the cooperation of Bishops and 
priests in Mexico itself to supply quick and accurate 
reports on conditions everywhere in the unhappy republic, 
and the Confederation will shortly be in a position to 
supply speakers with the very latest facts bearing on 
the persecution. It is well known, of course, that the 
N. C. W. C. News Service has a correspondent in Mexico 
City, and that his dispatches are published weekly in 
our diocesan newspapers that take the service. The 
Baltimore office will coordinate all available information 
on Mexico, so that organizers of protest meetings will be 
able to put in the hands of their speakers historical, 
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political, economic, and religious data that will be at the 
same time accurate and up-to-date. It is urged that col- 
leges and societies who are contemplating action on 
Mexico put themselves in touch with the Baltimore office. 
Its director is Father Louis C. Vaeth, and its address 
is +15 Cathedral Street, Baltimore, Md. Father Vaeth 
has already published a leaflet of membership in the 
Confederation, containing the aims of the work and a 
prayer for Mexico written by Archbishop Curley 


Negro and 
The New Deal 


PEAKING on the topic, “ Has the Negro Profited 

by the New Deal?”, at the monthly forum on Jan- 
uary 27 of the Laymen’s Union in New York City, 
Elmer A. Carter, of the staff of the National Urban 
League and editor of Opportunity, denied that the New 
Deal has brought any appreciable betterment in the funda- 
mental status of the Negro in the United States. The 
same discriminations are in force today that were in exist- 
ence before the NRA, the same wage differentials, the 
same system of exclusion, explicit or tacit, from various 
types of industry, the same personal insecurity. How- 
ever, in Mr. Carter’s opinion, certain definite benefits to 
Negroes have accrued as a direct result of the New Deal. 
In the CCC camps, for instance, 65,000 colored youths 
have been employed, who have sent home to their fam- 
ilies over $7,000,000. Even if spread very thin, this 
sum will have some effect on Negro domestic conditions. 
While individual localities have discharged Negroes in 
favor of whites seeking job—the aim of the Blue Shirt 
agitation—there is no ascertainable proof that this has 
taken the form of a wholesale practice. Garment work- 
ers in New York have taken on 5,000 colored men and 
women. Through FERA, thousands of Negro students 
have been enabled to continue their education; hundreds 
ot colored school teachers have been employed; while 
opportunities have been opened for Negro relief and social 
workers in a great number of localities. Under the 
AAA, Negro farm owners have actually benefited. While 
enabling a heartless policy to be pursued towards Negro 
tenant farmers, the AAA may in the end prove a benefit 
to the rural Negro by taking him out of tenantry and 
peonage, and placing him in the class of the agricultural 
wage earner. 


Parade 
Of Events 


REVOLUTIONARY groping after a new order of 
things was evident all along the line. Radical 
fashion changes in clothing for men, in counterfeit money, 
in alimony broke out; novel reorientations in the matter 
of teeth, snowstorms and whooping cough appeared. The 
new rainbowish styles for men will build a colorful world, 
it was thought, filling the streets with males dressed like 
glowing sunsets. There are to be three-color suits; blue 
evening clothes, blue derbies, blue opera hats. . . . The 
latest thing in counterfeits are marked five dollars on one 
side and one dollar on the other. Though somewhat more 
difficult to pass than the traditional counterfeit, they 
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nevertheless reveal an artistic yearning after new and 
untried forms of expression. .. . Alimony for husbands 
is provided for in a bill to be introduced in the Georgia 
legislature. If passed, it will pave the way for laws 
enabling husbands to sue for non-support. .. . : A baby 
appeared with two teeth at birth; the first infant, it was 
said, ever born with a toothache. . . . A man of eighty- 
three cut a new tooth while his seventy-nine-year-old wife 
was whooping with whooping cough. . . . A twenty-four- 
inch snow storm fell on the Sahara desert. An old song 
must be revised—“ Till the snow on the desert grows 
warm.” . . . A New Jersey seacoast town had only one 
birth in 1934. It was the lowest number of births in 
the town’s history. A decline of population was feared. 
... In New England a man named Sauer stole sugar. . 
Worldwide sale of Arizona cactus was reported. Cactus 
consciousness may develop new advertising: “ Say it with 
Cactus. Send your step-mother a bunch of cactus on 
Step-Mother’s Day.” . Huey Long would not join 
the League of Nations at this time, it was felt. A non- 
aggression pact, a sort of American Locarno, guarantee- 
ing independence to Mississippi and Arkansas, was deemed 
possible. ... No more Ward Line ships were sunk. 


Vultures at 
The Trial 


Y some people those “special writers" who are 

hired to cover a famous trial or other such event 
are called “ trained seals.’’ They are sniffed at by work- 
ing reporters, but editors seem to prize them. Sometimes, 
they tell the truth. It remained for one of their number, 
Kdna Ferber, to tell the truth about the Hauptmann trial, 
and she did it in a special piece she wrote for the North 
American Newspaper Alliance (NANA) on January 27. 
Incidentally, she created a morsel of literature which will 
one day be in the books. Many before her had been 
nauseated by the hideous “ hippodroming”’ of the trial. 
That she spoke their thoughts was proved by the flood 
of letters that reached the New York Times. “ There we 
sit and look and look, hundreds and hundreds of us who 
have no business there, who should be turned away from 


there. . . . We have got into the room through cajolery 
and bribery and trickery and lies and high-ups and low- 
downs. A good show. .. . The revolting faces of those 


of us who are watching this trial are an affront to civil- 
ization.” Bravo! 
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‘ CLEMENT J. FREUND 


others, have their glamour, but they are tame and 

placid compared with the nervous, jumpy, howl- 
ing, headlong, almost gleeful building of automobiles. Be- 
cause the National Recovery Administration has encoun- 
tered in the automobile industry so many of its difficul- 
ties, and because the industry is so new, so vast, so un- 
conventional, and so enterprising, economists and sociol- 
ogists and other observers always keep one eye on Detroit 
and its neighboring communities. 

But in spite of the most careful watching, an important 
phenomenon in the industry has escaped their attention 
because it took place too quietly and too secretly. There 
was no publicity whatever. No pretentious announce- 
ments of change of policy were made by prominent ex- 
ecutives. Within the past ten months, operating officials 
have discarded piece rates and the various bonus and pre- 
mium plans of wage payment and have substituted straight 
hourly rates. Why this is important will appear in a mo- 
ment. Automobile manufacturers had used “ incentive ” 
payment plans for a decade or more. 

In some shops the day rates were installed as early as 
March, 1934, but the movement probably reached its 
peak with the beginning of production on new models 
late in the year. In fact, it is difficult to get authentic 
information. Plant officials readily admit the change but 
few will talk about it and all of them seem to be in mortal 
terror of being quoted. But Athel F. Denham, Detroit 
editor of Automotive Industries, wrote in the December 
8 issue that “in the meantime the trend is definite—day 
rate as the basic method of compensation of labor will 
preponderantly rule the industry for the near future at 
least.” The four corporations in the Chrysler group and 
Oldsmobile, Hudson, Packard, and Murray Corporation 
(bodies) have completely changed over, according to re- 
liable sources of information. General Motors divisions, 
except Oldsmobile, and Fisher Body and Briggs Manu- 
facturing Co. (bodies), are changing as rapidly as they 
can. The Ford Motor Co., incidentally, had never used 
incentive systems. 

Now is this adoption of day rates of any consequence ? 
It certainly is, although employes will very probably earn 
neither much more than they have, nor much less. The 
change is significant because most employers have always 
insisted on incentive systems while most employes have 
as stubbornly insisted on day rates. 

Employers favored incentive methods because they as- 
sumed, if they could not always prove, that a man will 
exert himself more if there is an incentive to urge him 
along. Workmen sometimes deny this, but any man who 
has been employed under both systems knows in his 
heart that the incentive makes him work harder, although 
he may not admit it to anyone. 

Employers contend, and data usually bear them out, 


, \HE steel, railway, and mining industries, and many 


that bonus or piece rates reduce the unit manufacturing 
costs, per valve stem or per fender, for instance. This 
does not mean that the workman necessarily gets less 
pay for a given amount of work. Assume that a grinder 
hand finishes 120 rolls per hour and is paid sixty cents 
for that hour’s work, day rate. If a piece rate of one- 
half cent is set on each roll he may finish the 120 in forty 
minutes but he still gets sixty cents for the work, although 
he now makes ninety cents per hour. 

The employer gains because the work is done in one- 
third less time and he needs fewer machines, two instead 
of three, let us say. Because his investment is smaller, 
he pays less for taxes, insurance, light, heat, and overhead 
in general. This is important. Although a man may earn 
only seventy cents for running a machine one hour, other 
costs of operating the machine may easily amount to five 
dollars per hour or more. 

Although the attitude of manufacturers has been large- 
ly instinctive and much taken for granted, an occasional 
formal statement of policy may be found. For instance, 
in 1927 the Industrial Relations Committee of the National 
Metal Trade Association, including a number of automo- 
bile and automotive-product manufacturers, reported that 
“an incentive plan of wage payment, properly installed 
and administered, should serve the best interests of all 
parties concerned which, boiled down to its elements, 
means maximum pay for maximum production.” The 
committee “urged members to use an incentive plan of 
wage payment wherever possible.” 

Employes who have profited considerably by incentive 
rates ordinarily like them. But the majority of factory 
employes have not profited much and most of them op- 
pose the incentive rates, mildly or violently. They say 
that under the system they work harder than is good for 
them. Probably they do. And they argue that the system 
engenders avarice and is undignified. Anyone who has 
ever seen an early morning fight in a jobbing steel foundry 
between two piece-work molders over a pile of gaggers 
(hooks to support sand in upper part of mold) will readily 
agree. 

Labor unions have consistently opposed incentive wage 
plans. As early as 1911 Samuel Gompers wrote into the 
report of the annual convention of the A. F. of L. that 
“ included in the scheme (efficiency) were the bonus and 
piece systems, together with methods of contracting and 
of fining, which have long been fought by trade union- 
ists.” In a report or exhibit submitted to the United 
States Railway Labor Board about 1918—it bears no 
date—the Railroad Division of the A. F. of L. main- 
tained that “ employes who cannot be classed as radical 
in any sense of the word line up in opposition to piece 
work as to something unsocial.” 

Automobile workers object to incentive plans because 
too often their work is held up by breakdowns or by 
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shortages of material for which they are not responsible, 
and unless there is a guaranteed base rate, they earn noth- 
ing while they wait. Other abuses are common. Ap- 
parently the average shop official cannot resist the tempta- 
tion to cut the piece rate if a workman makes “ too much ” 
money. Subterfuges are sometimes resorted to, if there 
is a formal or implied agreement that the rates, once set, 
shall not be cut. A steel collar, to be turned and bored, 
may have some insignificant change made in dimension 
or contour, which does not affect the machining time at 
all, but the new piece rate is half of what it was formerly. 
That sort of thing naturally builds up the employes’ an- 
tagonistic attitude. 

This general adoption of day rates by the automobile 
manufacturers is significant because their employes forced 
it upon them. This is proof that employes have very 
much more to say than they had two years ago. No 
amount of rationalizing by manufacturers, and there has 
been some, can convince anybody that they put in day 
rates for any reason other than that they had to. “ We 
put in day rates because the men voted them in,” ex- 
plained one official simply, as if there was nothing else 
to say. Mr. Denham, in his article in Automotive Indus- 
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tries, an employers’ publication, said that the change was 
“initiated by labor, particularly by the A. F. of L.” 

If the working man has been pretty much pushed 
around in the past, it looks as if he may now do some 
pushing around himself, whether one likes it that way 
or not. The average manufacturer, with the average 
manufacturer’s viewpoint, will observe these events with 
consternation while the labor sympathizer will be elated. 
And the influence of employes has grown in the auto- 
mobile industry in spite of squabbles over the Federation 
of Labor and company unions, jurisdiction and privilege, 
and a thousand-and-one disputed points. This growth of 
influence and power should convince those skeptics who 
tell us that the freedom given to employes under the 
NRA and otherwise is a mere farce, and that they can 
accomplish nothing whatever except what is in line with 
corporation policy. It appears that labor representation, 
whether in labor unions or company unions, is a real 
thing and no pretense. 

It now remains to be seen if labor leaders will follow 
up their advantage intelligently or if there will be the 
bungling which so often follows when labor has gained 


a point. 


Civilized vs. Barbaric Money 


James P. FitzGErRAcp 


OR the last five years the subject of money has 
Ph receives a prominence almost proportionate to its 

importance. But while it is good to get the matter 
of money before the people, it is distinctly bad to allow 
the masses te remain confused in their notions on eco- 
nomics. Of course the political economists themselves are 
directly responsible for the confusion in the minds of 
the people, for the economists are not only in stygian 
darkness regarding the essence of money; their ideas 
of the incidentals are those that properly apply to the 
economy of the paleozoic era. 

Money, to be properly understood, must be recognized 
as having two meanings of greatly differing importance. 
The most obvious meaning (and one of little real sig- 
nificance) is that gold, silver, and currency are money. 
They are not money, but merely the physical evidence 
of a moral obligation or contract. Money is really mental. 
It is a contract between individuals and society repre- 
sented by the government. All contracts are mental: the 
moral agreement of two or more minds. Such contracts 
are. placed in writing, but that writing is no more the 
contract itself than a nickel is the ride on the street car. 
Gold, currency, and checks are the physical evidence that 
a moral contract exists; the latter is essentially money. 

Gold and silver are barbaric, paleozoic money, really 
constituting barter. Both are conceived to have intrinsic 
value. Originally, when a cow was exchanged for a string 
of gold beads, the deal was considered closed, for an 
exchange of commodities of equal value had taken place. 
That was barter. There was no question of debt or future 


obligation ; for one man trusted another at arm’s or club’s 
length, no further. 

Civilized money is, in its essence, debt; and debt is 
mental. We rightfully call this kind of money credit. 
It is the credit side of an individual producer’s account 
against society as represented by the government. Keep 
in mind that we are not now discussing “ bank-created 
credit,” but government credit. Later a word will be said 
about bank money—a rather significant word, too. 

The illuminating story of the Guernsey Market is il- 
lustrative of the effect of government money. The Is- 
land of Guernsey is one of England’s Channel Islands. 
At the close of the Napoleonic Wars, it was on the verge 
of economic ruin. Moreover, the physical condition of 
the island was deplorable. The sea walls were rotted away 
and many of the ports were in imminent danger of inun- 
dation. Besides, the roads, even those in St. Peter, the 
principal port, were unpaved ruts four-and-a-half feet 
wide. Traffic was practically out of the question, not only 
because of the roads, but also because there was not a 
four-wheeled carriage on the island. The growing stag- 
nation of business was forcing the laboring classes to 
emigrate and the well-to-do were leaving in search of 
better living conditions. 

The money of the island consisted of worn French and 
English coins. No bank existed there. The annual rev- 
enues, after interest and government expenses had been 
deducted, left a surplus of $3,000 for improvements and 
the like. 

So pressing was the need of revenue that the Govern- 
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ment of the island, called the “ States,” decided to issue 
government notes for the construction of a market which 
the island needed badly. Consequently, these notes came 
to be known as market-house notes. They circulated 
among the people while the market was being built and 
greatly stimulated business. The great success of this 
venture prompted similar issues of government notes for 
the improvement of roads, sea walls, buildings, for build- 
ing schools and new houses. Prosperity and employment 
for all were the results of this simple method of issuing 
the circulating medium. Between 1810 and 1830 about 
$400,000 of non-interest bearing notes had been issued, 
which resulted in the complete recovery of the island 
and removed all internal government debt. Everybody 
was happy. 

Then came the banker with his interest-bearing bonds. 
He succeeded, in a mysterious way, in getting the States 
to withdraw from circulation $75,000 which was in turn 
converted into a bank loan drawing three per cent interest. 
Observe what Mr. Howe has to say about this action. The 
quotation is from “ The Evolution of Banking”: 

There are still circulating in the island one-pound States notes 
to the amount of $200,000. These notes have been in circulation 
over ninety years at no cost for the interest. Had they been con- 
verted into bank loan as was the $75,000 in notes, the inhabitants 
would have paid the bankers over $550,000 in interest and still 
owe the original amount of over $200,000, and the interest will 
run on and on forever if the people never wake up to the im- 
becility of issuing an interest-bearing debt to supply themselves 
with a circulating medium. 

As it is, they have paid $2,250 a year for interest since 1836. 
This has amounted up to the present (1915) to $180,000 on a 
debt of $75,000 and which debt they still owe the bank. 

The first purpose of that quotation is to get the reader 
to see “ the imbecility of issuing an interest-bearing debt ” 
to supply a people with an exchange medium. Read the 
quotation again; nothing but good can come of it. The 
absurdity of government borrowing lies in this: when a 
government borrows at interest from individuals, it pays 
those individuals rich premiums just because the latter 
create money out of nothing and hand it over to itself. 
The government, accordingly, bestows on the private 
bankers the privilege of manufacturing money and then 
pays them for using that privilege. Is that the road to 
recovery or permanent prosperity? Why not honestly 
answer that question? 

We have seen the simplicity and effectiveness of gov- 
ernment issues of money. It remains to remark that our 
present medium of exchange is not government money. 
We have imitated the later generations of Guernsey Is- 
land in not waking up to the imbecility of issuing an 
interest-bearing debt to supply ourselves with money. 
Our method of financing is one devised by the inter- 
national bankers. According to this method, bonds— 
interest-bearing bonds—must be made the banking basis. 
So the bank circulars themselves tell us, if we secure 
access to them. Government issues of money are ex- 
plicitly condemned in the bank circulars which are sent 
to all the banks in the United States. The reason is 


obvious, for government money bears no interest. The 
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bankers create distrust in government money by calling 
it “ printing-press money” or “dangerous inflation.” 
This propaganda naturally confuses the masses. Accord- 
ingly we continue to use bank money. 

Bank-created credit is our sole medium—our only 
money. It accounts for ninety-nine per cent of the busi- 
ness of the nation. This mythical money is created by 
the banks through their methods of bookkeeping. Banks 
do not loan money. When the borrower requests a loan 
of $5,000, the banker (if it is a time for loaning) honors 
the request by handing the hapless fellow a check book ; 
the implication being that $5,000 is now on deposit in his 
name. That amount is even placed on the bank books as 
a deposit, in spite of the fact that no money was de- 
posited ; in spite, too, of the fact that the money does not 
even exist. 

Bank deposits have no real existence, beyond the paltry 
cash sum which the banks have on hand. Conclusive 
evidence of this truth is found in the figures themselves. 
In 1929 the cash capital in all the banks in the United 
States was $800,000,000. The deposits were nearly $58,- 
000,000,000, the loans $62,000,000,000. Add to this the 
fact that all the real money existing in the country is a 
mere $5,000,000,000 and you will understand who it is 
that possesses the sovereign power of issuing our money. 

That the people of these United States should be forced 
to pay six per cent interest to a group of money moguls 
in order to obtain a portion of the nation’s medium of 
exchange is an economic abomination; and it would still 
be an abomination even if the bankers did not stop prac- 
tically all loans every seven years, thereby ruining the 
people. But that the government itself should borrow 
this bank-created mythical money at interest (an interest 
which the people must pay through unjust taxation) is 
in many respects more abominable. It argues a want of 
intelligence or integrity in our political leaders. How can 
men be aware of such an asinine method in economy and 
remain passive? In the light of these facts, how can any- 
one explain the unvarnished drivel that everywhere per- 
ineates the editorial columns of our newspapers? Is there 
anybody at all who is really and intelligently for the 
people? Why have these truths been allowed to remain 
economic secrets known only to a few students? 

These economic truths must be put before the people 
hefore permanent recovery can become a reality. The 
masses must be taught what good economy is and what 
must be done to obtain it. But the people need intel- 
ligent teachers who agree on the fundamentals. At pres- 
ent the political economists do not meet either require- 
ment. We need a group of men who understand twen- 
tieth-century money and see the absolute necessity of 
observing the clause of the Constitution which gives to 
Congress alone the power to “coin money and regulate 
the value thereof.” 

Are men with these qualifications available? No doubt 
they are. But there is more. These men must further 
have the spirit of the martyrs, for they must preach 
against the present economic crimes. Their reward will 
he persecution, moral and perhaps even physical. 
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Causes and Communism 


Joun LaFarcg, S.J. 


the seventieth anniversary of the founding of the 

First International by Karl Marx. The Moscow 
Pravda, official organ of the Communist party in the 
Soviet Union, described that country as the “ unshaken 
fortress of proletarian internationalism,” and went on to 
conclude : 

At that time, over the cradle of the First International glowed 
the fiery words of the genii of the Revolution, Marx and Engels: 
“A specter stalks over Europe—the specter of Communism.” To- 
day Communism is long since no specter. Today it is a mighty, 
unshakable material force, firmly established and conclusively 
victorious over one-sixth of the earth’s surface. At the head of 
this mighty material power, before which the bourgeois world 
shudders to the depths of its being, stands the great Stalin. He 
has kept unstained and has raised aloft and carries to the joy 
of all workers the mighty, intrepid standard of Marx, Engels, 
and Lenin. Around him in the close ring of international pro- 
letarian solidarity are gathered the class-conscious proletarians 
and workers of the world. They have positive knowledge that 
the standard which is raised high over the entire world by the 
inspired (genialny) leader of the Third International, Stalin— 
that this standard is the standard of the approaching victory of 
international proletarian revolution. Under this standard Com- 
niunism will win the victory in the entire world! 

Absurd boasting, will be the reader’s response. I agree 
that it is, and that the events of the times, such as the 
Saar’s return to Germany, are proving it. Again and again 
Communism’s boasts have proved idle threats. Commu- 
nism, as such, has little appeal to the American public, 
white or black. According to Andrew A. Bruce, of the 
law school of Northwestern University (Chicago Daily 
Tribune, October 3, 1933): ‘“ Neither Socialism nor 
Communism will ever find much of a foothold in America 
or anywhere else in the civilized world. .. . The instinct 
for private ownership is inborn in all of us.” This is 
an excess of confidence. But I agree with Mr. Bruce to 
the extent that Communism unadorned, unassociated with 
other causes, can make little headway in our Western 
civilization. Governor Bradford, says Mr. Bruce, tried 
it for the old Plymouth Colony, and came upon the usual 
difficulties. Since October, 1933, however, enough new 
plans and new causes have arisen to show that, however 
averse the American may be to Communism, he is not 
opposed to radical degrees of change, as registered by 
such phenomena as the Townsend plan, EPIC, “ Every 
man a king,” and Father Coughlin’s sixteen points. 

The Pravda manifesto, however, does dispel the illu- 
sion so fondly and constantly cherished, that the “ Soviets 
have shelved the Third International and world revolu- 
tion.” It places, moreover, Stalin, as head of the Soviet 
State, squarely at the head of the movement for world 
revolution. However idle the boasting may appear to us, 
it appears as a living gospel to millions of active-minded 
Bolshevists, in the “ Soviet fortress,” and no amount of 
temporary defeats influence in any way their determina- 
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tion to put it into effect everywhere, including the United 
States, as well as in Russia. “ There is no such thing,” 
said Lenin, “as absolutely hopeless positions.” The utter 
unshakableness of this conviction and determination was 
the outstanding impression of I. A. G. Wylie, writing 
recently in the Saturday Evening Post from no pro- 
Soviet point of view. At the top of its front page the 
same issue of Pravda carries as a slogan the words of 
Lenin: “ He [Marx] laid the foundation of that edifice, 
the Socialist World Republic, which we now have the 
happiness to construct.” 

Whether this international republic be established by 
force or by persuasion is a matter of indifference to its 
promoters. Since force is not a practical means for the 
United States, there remains the method of selling the 
Soviet idea by persuasion and advertising, which means 
creating a mentality favorable to that part of the future 
world-republic which is now actually in existence: Soviet 
Russia. The creation of a vague, diffused mentality, how- 
ever, is not enough. The proximate objective is the crea- 
tion of cadres, of a “ framework” formed by centers of 
influence—intellectual, social, political, or economic—that 
will serve to polarize this favorable mentality and afford 
a basis for action when action is needed and possible. 

But how create this mentality, in view of public in- 
difference to Communism as a system? One plan tried, 
with fair amount of success to date, has been the direct 
advertising of Russia as an attraction: picturesque, fas- 
cinating, Oriental, an “ adventure,” and so on. For cer- 
tain groups this will doubtless continue to attract. There 
are always county school superintendents on sabbatical 
leave, under-privileged students of social science, and the 
merely adventurous and curious. But novelties have be- 
gun to wear off a little. 

A surer method is that of attaching Communism to 
various worthy causes, and building up a favorable men- 
tality under the auspices of some desired change or im- 
provement in the social order. It is in the variety of these 
causes, and the aptitude with which they are utilized, that 
the strategic power of Communism becomes apparent. 

The oldest and most classic of these causes is that of. 
labor reform and trades unions. Hence it is that the 
present Communist regime detests as poison itself the 
dissociation of the labor cause from its own aegis, whether 
by the Second Socialist International (“chief social sup- 
port of the bourgeoisie,” Pravda, ibid.), by Fascism, or 
by the American Federation of Labor. That the Catho- 
lic program for industrial justice has not yet been sig- 
naled out for such frequent and bitter denunciations is 
merely because it has not yet attained sufficient prom- 
inence and efficacy. Its turn will come. Dorothy Day’s 
Catholic Worker has received a few blasts already from 
the Communist Daily Worker. 

In recent times, the peace issue has proved a fruitful 
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vehicle for Communist propaganda. It has likewise 
shown the most startling changes, or apparent changes, 
in policy. Idealistic, universal pacifism, as was pointed 
out by the idealistic pacifist, Rosika Schwimmer, quoted 
in last week’s issue of America, has been abandoned by 
the Communists for the newer slogan of “ Fight against 
War and Fascism,” with its double implication of war 
for the Soviet Union, and of civil war as the agent for 
building up the World Republic. Says the veteran journal- 
ist, Karl Radek, in the anniversary issue of Pravda re- 
cently quoted (italics his) : 

In the whole world the Communist International has estab- 
lished the cadres of revolutionary workers ... cadres of fighters 
battling in civil war. . . . The existence of the Soviet Republics, 
the existence of the Communist International is possible only on 
the condition that capitalism enters into the period of world revo- 
lution, which cannot be kept back by the sword of the executioner. 

In what provocative sense the “ Soviet Union desires 
peace’ is shown by the words of Stalin himself in his 
report on the work of the Central Committee to the sev- 
enteenth Party congress, (Pravda, January 28, 1935. 
Also issued in translation by the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace. No. 305. December, 1934) : 

Our foreign policy is clear. It is a policy of preserving peace 
and strengthening commercial relations with all countries. The 
U. S. S. R. does not think of threatening anybody—still less of 
attacking anybody whomsoever. We stand for peace and cham- 
pion the cause of peace. But we are not afraid of threats... . 
And those who try to attack our country—will receive a stun- 
ning rebuff, to teach them not to practise poking their snout into 
our Soviet garden. 

Education, as a sympathy-enlisting cause, has under- 
gone the same metamorphoses. Popularity for the Soviet 
Republic was built up in this country on the immense 
vogue attached, through the influence of American pro- 
gressive educators, to the Dalton plan, student self-gov- 
ernment, the project system, and similar departures from 
traditional norms of classroom discipline. The class- 
room would become a microcosm for illustrating the 
revolutionary idea. To the bewilderment of American 
progressive educators, the Soviet school system dropped 
one by one its most characteristic features. The teacher’s 
authority was restored, now backed by the omnipotent 
Kremlin itself. The three R’s were taught systematically. 
History and even European literature were found neces- 
sary. The project method, as a fundamental scheme, was 
scrapped. The task of constructing the “ Socialist State ” 
had shown that the wisdom of the ages, while it might 
smack of the bourgeois devil, was the only practical train- 
ing for efficient workers. Hence it is that the Soviet edu- 
cational exhibit now to be seen at the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History, in New York City, while at- 
tempting to convey an impression of a new and revolu- 
tionary system of education that is to be a model to the 
world—apparently taken as such by a good part of the 
admiring visitors—concerns itself nevertheless largely 


with “ extra-curricular activities”? and the education of 


primitive tribes: features which seem to have greatly im- 
pressed Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler. All of these lend 
themselves to photography. We likewise are told how 
Communist children are busy even in the midst of their 
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schooling in the work of preparing, through correspond- 
ence, “ cadres ” among the children of other lands. From 
Karl Radek we have learned the nature of these cadres. 

Given sufficient interest in this country in a worthy 
cause, as long as it does not directly further the cause of 
religion, the one irreconcilable enemy of the Third Inter- 
national, there is no reason why the work of preparing 
sympathy for the World Soviet Republic cannot be 
espoused to it. Among such issues we may note: 

Land reform. Current North American ideas concern- 
ing the countries of Central and South America, Spain 
and Portugal, have made it easy for Communism to as- 
sume the role of agrarian reformer in those countries. 

Adult education and welfare work of every description 
are invariably associated in the American mind with 
benevolence and liberality. They appear as the antithesis 
of a military despotism and disarm suspicion. 

The feminist cause, like that of peace and social wel- 
fare, offers abundant opportunity for the united front, 
for the intimate association of Communist organizations 
with benevolent and idealistic groups for the purpose of 
obtaining for them greater popular influence and a more 
activist spirit. Wherever active workers are needed, as 
in the various types of relief and unemployment agencies, 
there is ample opportunity for Communist alliance. “If 
{ am discharged,” remarked a young relief worker to me, 
“the Communists will move Heaven and earth to get me 
taken back on the job. But if I break with them, who 
will have the ‘ brass’ to do that sort of thing?” 

The race issue offers a powerful lever for enlisting the 
sympathy of those races which are conscious of injustice 
and discrimination. Even where the Communists are 
unsuccessful in their efforts, where they appear to reap 
a harvest of dislike, they still convey the impression that 
their agitation has stimulated public attention or class 
consciousness. 

This multiplicity of espoused causes, from oppressed 
peons to capitalists thirsting for investments, produces, 
of course, many a delicate situation, with a correspond- 
ing confusion in the public mind. It has produced the 
perplexing alliance between French nationalists opposed 
to M. Laval, and M. Litvinov, opposed to Hitler Ger- 
many, that has effected an altogether anomalous situation 
for anti-nationalist, pro-Soviet M. Edouard Herriot. An 
American Negro Socialist (non-Communist), Frank R. 
Crosswaith, recently perplexed James W. Ford, Negro 
Communist leader, by asking him why it was that the 
Soviet Ambassador stopped in New York at a capitalistic 
hotel that was being operated by strike breakers, and 
why the Soviet Ambassador had shown no interest in 
the Scottsboro boys, or even invited Mr. Ford to dine 
with him in Washington. 

But the mere study of these anomalies is not enough to 
clear the public mind. This can only be clarified by the 
emergence of a Catholic social program so crystal clear 
in its specific applications, so “ monolithic,” to use Com- 
munist phraseology, in its coordination of supernatural 
principle and practical policy, that Catholics who col- 
laborate in welfare and social movements with genuinely 
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constructive elements outside the Church, can warn them- 
selves and others against association with Communism. 
While many well-meaning, estimable people have become 
involved in such association, the association itself in no 
case can prove ultimately profitable, but will only open 
the door wider to the wolf of atheism, to that “ final vic- 
tory of Socialism . . . in all countries ” for which Stalin is 
the leader. 


Education 


Good Old Siwash 


Joun WILtTBYE 


AM informed by a writer in the Alumni News, pub- 
lished at St. Louis University, that Cornell is to 
be congratulated on its “ frank statement” on “ football 
policy.” My mind would be clearer were I sure what that 
policy is, but all I know is what I have garnered from 
the first pages of the newspapers during the discussion 
last December. The details were colorful, but most of 
them were supplied by some soldier, and, as Mr. Justice 
Buzzfuzz warned Sam Weller, what the soldier said is 
rot evidence. 

One or two points, however, are fairly clear. In foot- 
ball, Cornell is rapidly rising to the level of Knox Col- 
lege, out in Illinois, which has not won a game since the 
second year of the depression, and we are now in the 
sixth. Time was when Cornell swept the field, but that 
time is with the snows of yesteryear. At present Cornell’s 
logical opponent is not Notre Dame or Minnesota, but 
Smith or Vassar. Naturally this lowly state fills the 
hearts of all loyal alumni with dismay. They sigh for 
the glory that once was theirs, but lately, in the convic- 
tion that a sigh hardly met the situation, they turned on 
the university’s athletic board. 

As far as it is given to me to assess these deep mys- 
teries, the board has made no apologies. The sum and 
substance of its rejoinder was that if the alumni wanted 
a team that could win most of its games, it was up to 
the alumni to go out into the market and buy some good 
players. For, said the board, competition is keen, and 
we have no money. When the gold-laden alumni of good 
old Siwash skim the country in search of fullbacks and 
guards, while we can do nothing but offer courses leading 
to the baccalaureate, Siwash will play in the Rose Bow! 
while back home your board tries to extend its notes 
at the bank. In fine, if you want a team, proceed at 
once to make a noise like the opening of a pocket book. 

As the young man at St. Louis University writes, that 
is a frank statement. ‘“ Why,” he asks, “ keep this atmos- 
phere of hypocrisy about college football?” 

Anyone interested in football the past quarter of a century 
is well aware that at least some, if not all, the members of 
college and university teams have received something in return 
for their athletic ability. 

The player is well aware of how much he is receiving and 
also knows that there must be some source from which this help 


In matters athletic, it seems not so much what you do, 
If education 


flows. 
as the way you do it which stands condemned. 
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is to build up character and prepare youth to live properly, then 
why start these young men upon their college careers, and carry 
them along with a policy of deceit, misrepresentation, and false 
show of virtue? If football teams of a high caliber cannot be 
maintained except by helping athletes, then let colleges and 
universities admit the truth, or drop football as a sport. Cornell 
University deserves congratulations from all honest followers 
of football, and most especially from the youth of the country. 
(Alumni News, December, 1934.) 

This young man has good perspective. There is nothing 
wrong about an act which consists in paying a football 
player. But there is something very wrong in denying 
that you pay him, when, in fact, you do pay him. This 
wrong is twofold. First, the statement is a plain lie. 
Second, when it is known to be a lie—and generally it 
is known—the possibility of scandalizing the young 
must be taken into account. At the very outset of their 
careers, these young men are taught the righteousness 
of lying for financial profit, and not by an Al Capone, 
but by an association which, presumably, acts in the name 
of a college or university. To enlarge on this aspect is 
to expatiate on the obvious, but objects under our noses 
are sometimes out of the range of vision. To sum up, 
then: to pay football players is not an immoral act, but 
to lie about it is. 

It seems to me that much of this “ good old Siwash” 
enthusiasm exists in the minds of sporting editors and 
a few of the alumni, rather than in the mind of the 
sport-loving public. What the public wants is a game, 
and it does not care particularly who plays it, provided 
that he plays well. Whether he is kind to animals or 
good to his old mother simply does not matter, although 
his press agent will probably manufacture those virtues 
should his employer lack them. Nor is the public inter- 
ested in his home town. Babe Ruth happens to be a 
citizen of New York, but he would draw the crowds if 
he played for Cincinnati instead of for the Yankees. It 
would be absurd to pretend that Dizzy Dean is a native 
son of St. Louis, or that he receives no salary, although, 
I admit, any member of that team under its present 
management is open to that suspicion. Baseball is a game 
and a business, and as a business it is a fairly open and 
a fairly clean commercial proposition. It makes no pre- 
tense to academic virtue, and it pays such taxes as it 
is unable to avoid. 

My plea is that college football which in one of its 
aspects is also, and necessarily, a business, be equally 
straightforward. It has nothing to lose and much to gain 
by a policy which is frank and open. Whether Ole 
Skajarsen is paid $100 per game, with a bonus for all 
touchdowns over three, or whether Ole is putting himself 
through college by working all night in a steel mill, is 
not important. But it is important that Ole, and his 
financial parents, if he has any, tell the truth. Ole is a 
mighty man on the field, but in the role of Ananias he 
is pitifully unconvincing. 

Much as I admire his candor, it seems to me that my 
young friend in St. Louis does not go far enough. Per- 
haps, however, he assumes the point I am about to make. 
We agree that football finance should be in the open; 
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is it not also desirable that every player be a bona fide 
student? 

By bona fide I do not merely mean that he has been 
registered, that he attends classes, and maintains a satis- 
factory grade. It may be that his courses, leading to 
the degree of bachelor of science in physical education, 
ior example, lack academic weight. I think it was 
Barrett Wendell who used to say that the degree of 
bachelor of science certified that the holder knew no 
Latin and no Greek, but failed to certify that he knew 
any science. Once set yourself the task, it is not exceed- 
ingly difficult to arrange a course for a young man whose 
brain power is in inverse proportion to his brawn. Swim- 
ming, boxing, the parallel bars, mathematics enough to 
enable one to keep score, and some history of physical 
education, yet not enough to tax a stout lad who can 
count to ten, is probably the top load for an applicant 
of this type. But it does not seem heavy enough for 
a degree in science. 

Perhaps, after all, we have worried ourselves overmuch 


about the financial aspects of college football. But 
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whether the players are paid, or left without remunera- 
tion of any kind, it seems reasonable to restrict mem- 
bership on the football eleven to students. There are 
limits which must be respected. 

A story is told of the late Theodore Hallam, one of 
the most brilliant lawyers ever produced by Kentucky, 
which illustrates my point. In the gubernatorial cam- 
paign of 1899, the Democrats split on the nomination of 
William Goebel, when a determined minority decided that 
Goebel had controlled the convention by unlawful means. 
Mr. Hallam was one of the most forceful leaders of the 
opposition, and at a public meeting a heckler reminded 
him that prior to the convention he had sworn an oath 
to support every nominee on the ticket, even should the 
party choose for Governor the lowliest yellow dog in 
the Commonwealth. “I stand by my promise,” retorted 
Hallam, “and I am ready to vote for a yellow dog. But 
lower than that you shall not drag me!” 

The moral is plain. We can tolerate paid players, but 
every player, paid or unpaid, should be a student. That 
must be the irreducible minimum. 


Distributing the Groceries 


ARTHUR E, GLeason, S.]. 


dren and savages lack perseverance.” Unfor- 

tunately our American public gives evidence of 
the same characteristic, especially in pursuing some prob- 
lem in economics or politics, a problem that touches the 
common weal and cries for a solution. 

A case in point occurred last October in the city of 
Cleveland. It had nation-wide potentialities, and so for 
a day or two held the attention of labor officials at Wash- 
ington. The storm broke suddenly, was reported by the 
press from Atlantic to Pacific; there came a lightning 
executive decision, then a shower of pleas from interested 
local papers, and a calm followed the incipient strike for 
unionization among the employes of the Great Atlantic 
and Pacific Tea Co. A cloud of ignorance still conceals 
the gains of labor’s feeble attack on the A. & P. chain, 
and the results of A. & P.’s short-lived lockout. But 
the public attention has not sufficient perseverance to 
follow the issue and to seek a corrective if needed. 

Details concerning the squabble between certain union- 
izers in Cleveland and A. & P. officers is not of much 
general interest, and so merits only brief reviewing. Of 
deeper import, however, is the very existence of huge 
chain-store companies and their ultimate effect on our 
economic health. First, then, I present a summation of 
what happened in the Cleveland strike; next, some re- 
flections on what is happening in the nation’s retail busi- 


\ N American philosopher once observed that “ chil- 


ness. 

One morning in mid-October five chain-store managers 
were amazed to find their establishments picketed by men 
bearing banners with the following notice: 


TO ALL TRADE UNIONISTS 
AND SYMPATHIZERS 
This store, operated by the A. & P. Tea Company, 
does not employ any union men or women. Spend 
your money where union people are employed. 

This bit of adverse advertising was the first step in an 
abortive effort to introduce unions among the employes 
of a great chain store. Apparently it caused the company 
much injured surprise, and brought forth a full-page, 
bold-type notice in the local papers voicing the company’s 
entire innocence and grievance against union activities. 
The Cleveland Plain Dealer also published, but in very 
small print, the union’s statement of which the important 
points were: 

The Company intimidated, coerced and dismissed employes ior 
joining organizations of their choice. 

The Company admitted creation of terror among employes by 
local management. 

Due to absentee ownership, trade-union representatives were not 
allowed to confer with those having authority to act. 

The Company violated Section 7a of the Code in its desire to 
prevent organization of employes. 

The Company engaged gunmen to foment trouble among peace- 
ful pickets. 

What labor wanted was complete unionization before 
negotiating further agreements; what A. & P. did was 
to order all stores closed. Perhaps A. & P. really feared 
that success at unionizing in one big city might lead to 
unionizing in all their 15,000 and more stores, an event 
which would very probably bring about a higher wage 
than $15 ($13.50 in the South) for a full week’s hard 
work. Whatever may have been the motive for the lock- 
cut, the stores were closed and the astonished public was 
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informed that the familiar red-fronted chain was going 
to leave Cleveland. 

When this threat—or bluff—was made, editorial pens 
forthwith wrote hurried pleas for retention of the A. & P. 
in Cleveland. The Plain Dealer, a paper suspect of strong 
capitalistic leanings, begged Mayor Davis to save the jobs 
of 700 A. & P. managers and clerks. One editor, espous- 
ing the cause of the jobless 700, seems to take for granted 
that if A. & P. actually quit Cleveland, no other grocers, 
independent or chain, would undertake to serve the re- 
tiring company’s erstwhile customers, and no new jobs 
would be created. Such a supposition is not convincing. 
But local merchants having a single store, and catering 
to a single neighborhood, would not spend large sums in 
newspaper advertising. And it is common knowledge 
that newspapers are supported by advertising, and hence 
more interested in retaining big advertisers than in re- 
taining jobs for store clerks. 

Critics are disagreed on the damage done to A. & P.’s 
business by the Cleveland strike and the lockout gesture. 
Marketing magazines (Tide, Retailing) think that A. & P. 
lost considerable consumer good will, and to all appear- 
ances labor gained nothing whatever. 

The outcome of a petty, local labor dispute is not of 
itself a serious wound in the social body; but the perma- 
nent spreading presence of gigantic chains can easily be- 
come a menace to our economic good. Those who con- 
trol the giants may well be persons of high integrity. 
The Hartford family, owners of the A. & P. Co., built 
up the world’s largest distributive system without having 
had recourse to any improper means, such as the rebate 
trick used in building the Rockefeller fortune. Nor does 
A. & P., whether for business reasons or from moral 
motives, sell below cost to “freeze out’ small grocers, 
though “ freezing the little fellow” is a common and 
unjust practice frequently invoked when Big Business 
wishes to push weaker competitors off the field. Again, 
A. & P. promptly agreed to cooperate with NRA, a move 
that cost little or nothing, since, strange to say, $15, or 
less, per week has been considered a wage sufficient to 
support a man (and presumably his family). Unjust as 
this wage obviously is, it slightly exceeds that paid em- 
ployes of some of A. & P.’s chain competitors. 

Moreover, a fair return satisfies the Hartfords. Their 
margin of profit on sales, even in the greedy days of ’29, 
was only 2.49. Three more points in favor of A. & P.’s 
business methods: stock in the company has been sold 
to employes at less than half its market quotations; new 
labor-saving machinery is not installed until the displaced 
worker is given a different job; no lobby is maintained 
at Washington to buy preferential legislation or fight 
chain-store taxation. As Big Business goes, A. & P. has 


a clean record. Nevertheless, even if this company were 
to pay all of its 90,000 employes a decent living wage: 
even if clerks and managers were really free to join any 
union without fear of dismissal, this giant grocer is, in 
the long run, harmful to the common welfare. 

Very probably Messrs. George and John Hartford can- 
not see that their far-flung chain of tax-paying stores, 
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selling standard goods at economic prices, will bring the 


least harm to the nation’s economic health. Possessing a 
well-managed investment so huge and prolific that it be- 
gets twenty-five or thirty million dollars a year, these 
grocery kings take for granted that the continued accu- 
mulation of millions upon millions and the expansion of 
their chain does not injure the economic weal of the 
country. But it does. 

Everytime a chain store, distributing drugs, groceries 
or whatnot, opens in a neighborhood, the independent 
merchant hitherto serving that locality is threatened with 
commercial extinction. The shopkeeper of narrow re- 
sources cannot compete successfully against the greater 
financial, greater advertising, greater purchasing power, 
of the chain. Today there are about 160,000 retail stores 
operated by chain companies, and these 160,000 chain 
units have absorbed the trade formerly given to as many 
locally owned stores. Twenty-two per cent of all retail 
sales goes into the chains and away from the communities. 

Capitalists securely controlling their efficient, cut-rate 
stores may ask, “ What if the chain does replace the small, 
less efficient, independent merchant? Is the public hurt 
by an opportunity to purchase commodities at lower 
prices? ”’ The capitalist’s inability—or refusal to admit— 
the evil of the chain store arises from his too narrow 
view. No one questions chain-store efficiency: no one 
contends that the consumer suffers directly by an oppor- 
tunity to buy cheaply. The evil lies elsewhere. Too 
close association with wealth and power blinds the oper- 
ators, while attractive prices blind the public to the dam- 
age chain stores can and do inflict on the body politic. 

As chains grow in size and economic strength, compe- 
tition dwindles and quasi-monopolies are created. Again, 
the more independent merchants are forced from gainful 
business by chains, and a larger number of individuals 
must depend on wages for a living. When ownership 
of small retailing stores and small factories becomes im- 
possible, wages paid from the profits of large operators 
tend to become the sole source of income (agriculture 
apart), and we find ourselves moving toward true eco- 
nomic slavery. When the sources of production and the 
means of distribution are thoroughly consolidated, the 
masses will work and live entirely subject to the good 
pleasure of those few in control. 

If this picture seems over-colored, recall the situation 
ai Cleveland. The editorial mentioned above begged for 
retention of the A. & P., ostensibly to save the jobs of 
700 managers and clerks. “On a minute’s notice these 
700 are told they have no job.” Here is a recent fact, 
and a superb example of what wave slavery means. In- 
stead of several hundred grocers operating their own 
stores, a giant came to Cleveland and supplanted them. 
(Owners had to close shop, and become hired hands. Then 
at the nod of one man, without warning, without regard 
to past services, 700 men are jobless. More, Cleveland 
has about 600 other chain stores owned by Kroger and 
by Fisher. Two other presidents could have followed 
John Hartford, and dismissed fifteen hundred more 
workers. This wholesale discharge of A. & P. employes 
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shows how the concentration of wealth and the power of 
employment into the hands of a few men can and at 
times does reduce the vast majority to utter dependence. 
Apparently the editor of the Plain Dealer, when writing 
on behalf of his good advertising customer, did not recog- 
nize grounds for such a deduction in his editorial. 
Fortune (March, 1933) published a rosy article on the 
Hartford family and their great chain. The writer stated: 
“In a sense an A. & P. storekeeper is a man doing a 
business for himself on Hartford capital.” In a much 
truer sense an A. & P. storekeeper is an underpaid wage 
earner doing business for someone else, and working to 
strengthen and perpetuate a system that leads to complete 
helplessness in economic life. Those who sit atop the 
juggernaut that crushes competition and independence 
may claim to see no evil in their mighty machine, just as 
a company netting as much as thirty million a year in 
profits pretends to see no injustice in paying clerks $13.50 


a week. But denying an evil does not remove it. 
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UCH has been said about government in business, 

more has been said about increasing government 
control of private initiative; but little has been said of 
the extent of such activity. Just how far does it extend 
in the five principal branches of the national economy, 
namely, capital, labor, industry, agriculture, and trans- 
portation ? 

Capital—Banks in leading cities have invested in direct 
Government securities more than $6,650,000,000 ; in addi- 
tion, they are holding about $500,000,000 in bonds fully 
guaranteed by the Government. During the past year, 
they have purchased more than $2,000,000,000 of securities 
of the Government, or of its subsidiary corporations. 
This means that about forty per cent of the earning 
assets of these banks are invested in Government rather 
than private loans and securities. In contrast, private 
investment activity under the Securities Act was limited 
to $1,354,000,000 through some 900 offerings; and of 
this total, nearly $1,000,000,000 accounted for purely 
financial or re-organization transactions, leaving a modest 
$363,000,000 for itidustrial investments, or new financing. 

Banking, of course, is not the only field where the 
Government competes with private investment activity. 
Insurance companies play an important part in the finan- 
cial program of the Government. Some 900 insurance 
companies are holding parts of about 40,000 different 
security issues of which 28,000 are Federal, State, and 
municipal issues, and 12,000 corporate issues. United 
States Government issues total about $1,155,000,000, a 
gain of 100 per cent in two years. 

Labor.—The 1,650 camps of the Civilian Conservation 
Corps give employment to approximately 350,000 per- 
sons. In addition, the construction activities of the Public 
Works Administration give jobs to about 2,000,000 per- 
sons directly employed, aside from those who are bene- 
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fited indirectly through increased work in_ related 
industries. Finally, the Government itself employs about 


1,600,000 persons, so that altogether Government activi- 
ties in or outside of business account for the employment 
of some 4,000,000 persons. 

Industry—Two key branches may be picked out to 
illustrate the extent of government help: building and 
steel. Construction contracts in the thirty-seven States 
east of the Rocky Mountains totaled in 1934 about 
$1,543,100,000, a gain of 23 per cent over the preceding 
year. The increase occurred entirely in the sphere of 
public works. Commercial buildings gained more than 
50 per cent, awards for educational buildings were prac- 
tically triple those of 1933, public, religious and memorial 
buildings gained about 5 per cent, social and recreational 
construction increased by more than 50 per cent, and 
public works of engineering types gained about 25 per 
cent over 1933. The latest figures published on con- 
struction awards throughout the country are those for 
December, 1934, and show the following picture: 


Private projects we $23,907,000 
Public works, Federal ................ 15,915,000 
Public works, State, municipal ........ 61,597,000 

EE winbtdibes desenkansceues $101,419,000 


Public works amount to more than three times the 
total of private projects. This is the extent to which gov- 
ernment activity has superseded private activity in the 
building industry. 

The steel industry increased its output last year by 
about 10 per cent. A substantial part of this increase 
must be attributed to Federal assistance to the railroads, 
farmers, home owners, and other groups. Production 
of steel rails, for instance, amounted in 1934 to over 
1,000,000 tons, a gain of nearly 150 per cent over the 
preceding year when the output totaled only about 400,000 
tons. Of this increase of 600,000 tons, fully 425,000 
tons, or 70 per cent, may be traced to purchases financed 
out of Government funds. Then again, of the increase 
in the production of bars, ties, etc., about $8,000,000 
was financed by Federal funds. In the same way, building 
steel, steel for agricultural uses, sheet steel for automo- 
biles, steel for shipbuilding and the machine industries, 
all showed substantial gains due to the stimulus of public 
works funds. 

Agriculture—To the farmers’ total cash income for 
1934 of $6,000,000,000, the Government contributed 
benefit payments aggregating about $400,000,000. Federal 
expenditures in rental and benefit payments during the 
current year are estimated at $476,000,000. In addition, 
the Farm Credit Administration extended farm mort- 
gage loans and production and marketing credit in 1934 
to the extent of $1,830,000,000, or a daily average of 
more than $5,000,000. 

Transportation—The Public Works Administration 
authorized a loan of $200,000,000 to the railroads for 
equipment and general improvement. Seven high-speed 
streamlined trains are under construction, financed by this 
loan. Besides, the loan provided for about 150,000,000 
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man-hours of employment. It enabled the railroads to 
order 14,675 freight cars, 264 passenger cars, 70 steam 
engines, 20 Diesel engines and 33 electric locomotives, 
aside from the 7 trains mentioned above. 

This is, in cold figures, the picture of Government 
activity in the most important economic branches. It 
excludes a variety of other activities, for instance, loans 
and investments authorized by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation since February, 1932, which amounted to 
nearly $9,000,000,000; it excludes expenditures by the 
Federal Government for educational purposes which 
during the current year are estimated at about $130,000,- 
000; it excludes the thousand-and-one activities under the 
NRA, the AAA, and the rest of governmental emergency 
agencies. 

But regardless of the restricted scope of the above 
survey, there is abundant proof to show that whatever 
economic improvement has taken place in recent months, 
has been caused by the activities of the Federal Govern- 
ment. GERHARD HIRSCHFELD. 
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HE Feast of Candlemas was distinguished, in Father 

Jude’s parish, by the installation, in honor of Our 
Lady, of a set of six new bronze candlesticks upon the 
high altar of his church. Having recently returned from 
inspecting them, I can testify to the elegance and sim- 
plicity of their design. They are moderate in size, not 
of that monumental type which suggests that their natural 
home is on the altar of St. John Lateran or around a fu- 
neral bier. Jude had them made by a hidden treasure of 
his parish, a veteran German metal worker unattached 
to any of the numerous commercial agencies. 

My story would end there, were it not for the con- 
versation that ensued upon my inspection of the candle- 
sticks. Noticing a certain exuberance over these material 
objects on the Pastor’s part, I addressed to him this re- 
mark: “ Without questioning the beauty of these candle- 
sticks as candlesticks, may I not ask if it would not have 
been much more fitting to stress the spiritual in your 
celebration of Our Lady’s Purification, and not the artistic 
element? The trouble with you liturgically minded people 
is your emphasis upon things of sense and matter. Your 
congregations have worshiped piously and undisturbed 
before your forest of branched brass machine-made 
candlesticks for these many years past! Why not devote 
yourself rather to explaining to them the spiritual side 
of this great mystery; tell them what is symbolized by 
the candles; have them meditate upon the prophecy of 
Simeon; but not waste their time and yours upon such 
rubrical details as candlesticks? ” 

Jude was meeker than I expected. “Far be it from 
me,” he replied, “ and in your malice you know that as 
a matter of ascertainable fact, men like myself, who love 
the beauty of God’s House, are usually the very ones 
who are most insistent in explaining the spiritual side 
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of the liturgical ceremonies to the people. What, then, 
put this suspicion into your head? ”’ 

“Just a query,” I replied. ‘“ Your own library table 
reminded me of it. There is a gentleman writing for 
the benefit of the clergy in the Acolyte for January 19 
just past, who rakes over the coals ‘ the Liturgical Move- 
ment in the United States’ for ‘developing too much 
along artistic lines and not strongly enough on the essen- 
tial and spiritual side, which seems to be uppermost in 
Europe.’ This is a pretty mean accusation, if it is true.” 

“Well, do you think it is true?” 

“ How can you ascertain if anything is true? Only by 
inspecting the record, which this accuser fails to pro- 
duce. Gratuitous assertions, of course, may be gratuitous- 
ly denied.” 

“A liturgical movement,” reflected Jude, “ or any kind 
of movement, concerns a vast number of persons, and | 
know of no method to check up on what all of them may 
say or do. It is natural enough that some persons may 
emphasize one feature at the expense of another. Hu- 
man temperament has its little fling. What is the rec- 
ord?” 

“The magazine Orate Fratres,’ I suggested, “ which 
is a ‘review devoted to the Liturgical Apostolate,’ issued 
by the Benedictine Fathers in Collegeville, Minn. Here 
is a copy at hand. Out of forty-eight pages in the issue 
for January 26, 1935, at least twenty-seven are devoted 
exclusively to spiritual or doctrinal matters, by Father 
Michael Ducey, O.S.B., and others. The rest are large- 
ly historical, or devoted to the progress of the movement 
itself. Yet this magazine is the spearhead of the liturgical 
movement in the United States.” 

“TI think the gentleman has the quarterly, Liturgical 
Arts, in mind,” said Jude. “ That is largely devoted to 
questions of arts and crafts.” 

“Why not?” I queried. “I assume that is why it is 
published in response to a demand for information on 
these points; from the clergy, as well as from the makers 
of liturgical objects. Yet seventeen pages in its latest 
issue are devoted to an exposé of ‘ Liturgy and Catholic 
Life.’ If Father Ellard’s text is not sufficiently spiritual 
for these critics, I shall become a Rosicrucian, or take 
refuge in duck farming.” 

“It is not the quest for the spiritual,” replied Jude, 
bringing a candlestick down on the table with a bang, 
“that gives rise to these perennial eruptions when any- 
one starts to apply Catholic tradition a little more vig- 
orously to matters of life and worship. There is, of 
course, a super-spiritual view of life, that has wrought 
havoc with Christianity through the ages. The Gnostics 
taught it, Mohammed banked upon it, the medieval sec- 
taries followed with their condemnation of marriage, 
Calvin with his detestation of the Sacraments and of 
sense-perceived worship. That is an ancient and time- 
honored error, and will forever crop up in a thousand 
forms. But the phenomenon I have in mind is of a 
different character. You may call it spiritualism, but I 
call it ‘ angelism,’ for want of a better name, and I can- 
not swallow it.” 
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Detinitions are in order when Jude fulminates; and I 
got one without further asking. “ By ‘angelism,’” he 
continued, “‘I mean the habit of mind which seeks to 
evade the concrete applications of Catholic teaching by 
appealing to spiritual generalities. You meet with it in 
dozens of different ways: always, of course, when the 
concrete application is something that disturbs the com- 
fort, or the self-complacency, or the supposed dignity, 
of the complainant. You have the type of person who 
is unwilling to promote the Gregorian chant, unless it 
can be ‘ perfectly rendered,’ implication being that per- 
fect rendering is a Utopia. You find those who would 
evade all concrete applications in the field of social justice 
lest they disturb the peace of the devout. In the field of 
liturgy, as in the field of morals, the Church does not 
shrink from specifying, down to the drop of water in 
the chalice or the percentage of wax in a candle. In her 
view, the humblest material object is linked up with 
the whole of God’s plan. I grant that the spiritual may 
be forgotten in zeal for artistry, or social reform, or 
other such tangible matters. But this particular objec- 
tion is apt to be raised merely as a way of evading an 
enormously laborious, painful task.” 

“ And the causes that lead to ‘angelism’?” I queried. 

“Let’s get that snow off the church roof, before it 
crashes on Mr. Murnane’s head,” replied Jude. “ We'll 
talk of the causes another day.” Tue Pivcrim. 


Literature 


Frankness in Modern Literature 
FraNcIS X. CONNOLLY 

N his introduction to his criticism of the nineteenth 

century, Arthur Waugh wrote: 

“ Urbanity, of course, is a characteristic of the few 
and... the prevailing tendency of education and of 
politics has driven steadily towards the universal demo- 
cratization of letters. More and more space is given to 
books in popular newspapers, with the result that the 
test of literary excellence has begun to be confused with 
the test of popularity.” 

The gentle man of letters had no means of judging the 
age that was to follow. He thought that the worst had 
passed, that after the madder music and the stronger wine 
of the ‘nineties, after the yellow press, Kipling and the 
orchidaceous esthetes, the world would return to classical 
sobriety, take up Homer and the great Victorians, and 
resolve the chaos of the modern anarchy. 

It is hardly necessary to say that he is wrong; that the 
twentieth century has thus far been an extension of the 
nineteenth and that the vulgarity which he despised, the 
eccentricity which he deplored and the false democracy 
which he condemned have grown rather than diminished. 
But if he was mistaken in his augury of the future he 
was at least accurate in many of his opinions, and the 
lavender-and-old-lace periods with which he defended the 
old idea of art and beauty are still valuable. For Waugh 
was of the apostolic succession of unimportant great men 
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who are responsible for the continuous tradition of lit- 
erary culture. 

In these hectic days when literary columns are yellow, 
pale liberal, and proletariat red, more or less divided into 
groups dedicated to the propagation of some theory or 
other, it is almost impossible to attain proper perspec- 
tive. One must turn back to the time when the editors 
and writers now in the saddle were emerging upon the 
scene fully to appreciate the significance of contemporary 
events. In the 1890’s when Shaw was a reviewer, when 
Galsworthy, Wells, and Maugham were not yet raised to 
the seats of the mighty, when the popular press was only 
beginning to inundate the lowlands of the average mind 
with floods of sensational misinformation, when, in other 
words, the old tradition that literature was one of the fine 
arts was still officially maintained, Waugh’s famous essay 
“Reticence in Literature” appeared in the April, 1894, 
number of the Yellow Book. It was a forlorn essay, for 
it was written by a man who had lived and continued to 
live in the aristocratic company of great thoughts; for- 
lorn, too, in its quiet attempt to forestall the destruction 
of that Oxonian charm which had hitherto characterized 
so many poems and stories, and in its confidence that 
clear reasoning, good taste, and passionate conviction 
would persuade men who had forfeited the capacity for 
certitudes. 

But if Waugh was writing for a lost cause he was 
also writing for a true one, and his analysis of one of 
the properties of realism deserves the consideration of 
young men who are forever clamoring for freedom of 
expression. When he reviewed with the conventional 
“regret and apprehension” the tendency of freedom of 
speech to degenerate into license he was not simply ex- 
pressing moral indignation. His objection was against 
an art which “ instead of leaving . . . refinements of lust 
to the haunts for which they are fitted . . . has introduced 
them into the domestic chamber, and permeated marriage 
with the ardors of promiscuous intercourse”; against a 
false sense of reality which “has debased the beauty of 
maternity by analysis of the process of gestation "’ ; against 
the intellectual nudists of the day. 

Analyze them, he said, and what have they given the 
world? A new vision of life? No. A philosophy? No. 
A beautiful style? Rarely. They have simply pursued 
the most shocking novelty because they thought that noth- 
ing was shocking unless it was novel just as they believed 
that nothing was truly novel unless it was shocking. He 
summed them up in this manner: “ They have nothing on. 
No robe of art, no texture of skill, they whirl before us 
in a Bacchanalian dance, naked and unashamed.” 

Now it is particularly valuable to recall this defense of 
reticence especially since there are many readers who have 
unconsciously absorbed so much of the modern doctrine 
that the current immorality seems normal. Even the 
most conservative readers have become habituated to the 
riot of disorderly characters and they are more or less 
satisfied when an author avoids downright perversion. 
The moral issue, however, is not the only one. It is per- 
haps more appropriate to point out the fact that reticence 
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is the tissue of all art from the time of the Greek trage- 
dians who preferred to have the painful described to the 
present-day classic writers who have developed a studied 
understatement, that it has always been a mark of good 
manners, good taste, and intellectual subtlety. Frankness 
became a necessary literary quality when some writers 
found to their amazement that they could narrate their 
private conversations at a tidy profit. This, needless to 
say, was an especially welcome revelation to inhibited 
young ladies who had detected a notable failing of atten- 
tion in their own family circle. 

One need not be an artist to be frank, but this is pre- 
cisely the one quality which many critics demand of the 
creative writer. It is given a variety of names: candor, 
honesty, truthfulness, realism. It is referred to figura- 
tively: tearing off the veil, unmasking puritanism, strip- 
ping to the bone, lopping off the unessentials, probing 
with the surgeon’s scalpel. It is unequivocally praised: 
the ruthless search for the meaning of things, the scien- 
tific dissection of taboo or the breaking of the shackles. 
It is the main reason why Theodore Dreiser, who has no 
taste, style, or manners, is considered to be great, the one 
reason why H. G. Wells’ recent autobiography was called 
an important modern work, the chief excuse offered by 
writers for their praise of Celine’s “ Journey to the End 
of the Night.” 

Now the essential fallacy of this extreme realism rests 
not merely in the fact that candor is frequently disgusting 
and that, taken by itself, it is an indifferent quality but in 
the very nature of truth itself. Things do not exist pre- 
cisely in themselves for themselves; they are modified by 
essential human and Divine relationships and since the 
integrity of truth depends upon such relationships it 
follows that the artist is bound to maintain them. That 
this balance between the thing and its relations has not 
been kept is of course only too obvious today. Stories 
and poems have dealt so exclusively with particular per- 
sons and things, with the single and sometimes sub- 
rational point of view that the universal, the objective 
has been lost. 

When one reads the story of abnormal characters, as 
in “ February Hill,” one meets only the abnormal despite 
the fact that abnormality exists only in relation to the 
normal; when the proletarian writers dramatize the class 
struggle they forget that without the honest portrayal of 
the bourgeois class there can be no struggle. This single- 
mindedness is also applicable to the sadists who consist- 
ently avoid the qualities which would make the degrada- 
tion of their characters human and hence tragic. As it 
is now, the rural morons and the exploited workers of 
modern fiction are not real characters ; they are the merest 
abstractions even more remote from the integral man than 
are the heroes and heroines of Harold Bell Wright. 

The most grievous fault of the outspoken school, how- 
ever, lies in the degeneration of art which it necessarily 
fosters. Art is essentially an economy which completes 
itself through symbol and suggestion rather than through 
the statement of the obvious, which more perfectly reveals 
itself in Wordsworth’s sonnet “ The world is too much 
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with us” than in the true confessions of a white-collar 
slave. Indeed no theory of art, save that which abolishes 
art, demands competition with life. In practice, the amal- 
gamation of the two has resulted in the steady decline 
of excellence in the one form which had throughout the 
nineteenth century matured into a sturdy adulthood. 
Lately the novelist has turned more and more to journal- 
ism in his effort to reveal, just as the biographer turned 
to muckraking. No longer content to express in prose 
the eternal human values, or to abide by the moral laws 
which properly belong to the race as a whole, he found 
that it was much more convenient for him to abandon 
form for the news which the newspapers neglected to 
print. Thus the writer was freed from the discipline of 
art. He had merely to search out men, occupations, and 
places, and so long as he stressed the facts which decent 
people, even today, try to avoid, he was certain of a re- 
spectful audience. 

One need not quote statistics to prove the point. Illu- 
sion is no longer desired, nor mystery nor plot. Just as 
the Augustans over-emphasized polish, the romantics 
emotion, and pre-Raphaelites strangeness, so too have the 
moderns over-emphasized frankness. They have failed 
to realize perhaps that each virtue has its corresponding 
vice, that if we tell all the stories about a man we cannot 
tell the real story of the man. Everything cannot be put 
in headlines. Sometime or other the author must decide 
for himself the most important facts about man. He may 
be fascinated by the social question or any other phase 
of human experience, but once having made his decision 
he is necessarily reticent about other things. The de- 
cision he renders according to his philosophy is, therefore, 
what determines what he shall be reticent about. 

It is not difficult to see that frankness as a critical term 
is highly equivocal. It is used to designate plain speech 
about vice but not plain speech about virtue. So true is 
this that one never hears of a “ frank” biography of a 
saint, or of a realistic account of noble characters. There 
is a silent presumption that virtue cannot be true. In the 
eyes of many modern men personal sanctity is as impos- 
sible as a miracle, so that they miss the very important 
point that the silliest romantic is as frank in his fatuous 
admiration of the impossible as the convinced realist in 
his love of the commonplace. Speaking out one’s mind 
must always be subordinate to that which is in the mind, 
and when a writer possesses the sense of values, the taste, 
and the urbanity associated with all the great artists of 
the past, when he has, in other words, something worth 
saying, he usually expresses himself with the disciplined 
power of reticence. 

SAINTE JEANNE D’ARC 
Though it was sweet to hear angelic voices 
And rest in the love of God, 


There was a sword to be polished and sharpened, 
A charger to be shod. 
The better part that Mary once had chosen 
Sainte Jeanne would have chosen too— 
God gave her strength and bright faith and calm courage 


And work for her to do. 
KENTON KILMER. 
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Labor and the New Deal 


LABOR, INDUSTRY AND GOVERNMENT. By Matthew 
Woll. D. Appleton-Century Company. $2.00. Published Janu- 
ary 15. 

HAT does labor think of the New Deal? Of vertical and 

and horizontal unions? Of collective bargaining and major- 
ity rule? The answers are all in this book. And Mr. Woll writes 
authoritatively of them, since he is a vice-president of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. 

The labor movement, he says, exists on the principle of volun- 
tary action—government by consent. The American Federation 
of Labor rests upon this principle, combines with it economic 
organization rather than political power, and also recognizes 
the mutuality of interest between capital and labor. Labor fore- 
saw the great collapse: “In fact, the most advanced financial 
writers and spokesmen of today have scarcely learned the truths 
which labor has been telling for from nine to eleven years. After 
an experience of that kind, it is idle to ask labor to trust the 
money changers.” 

The NRA, of course, most vitally concerns labor—much more 
so than any other part of the New Deal. Many parts of the 
NRA are approved by labor, but “it has never been reconciled 
to the point of view that labor’s advancement must be dependent 
upon the absolute control of industry by its proprietary interests 
and managers.” The management and conduct of industry should 
not be left solely to industry or government or both without 
admitting labor as “one of the essential elements of control.” 
Indeed, “equal authority should have been granted to labor to 
originate and participate in the making of codes.” 

Generally speaking, the New Deal is favored by labor—“it 
represented in part the acceptance of the general philosophy and 
the economic proposals which had been submitted by the American 
Federation of Labor at almost the beginning of the depression. 
It does not represent Fascism on the one side, though Fascist 
tendencies seem to be in the making. It does not represent 
Bolshevism. It attempts the more difficult task of moderation in 
the middle of the road.” 

Labor considers the failure to raise purchases in proportion to 
productivity as the chief contributing cause of the present de- 
pression and unemployment. To restore the balance between con- 
sumption and production, mass purchasing power must be ad- 
vanced and excessive profits kept down, both by every practicable 
method. In this connection, Mr. Woll’s statement of labor’s theory 
of wages asserts its stand: “In our domestic economy if workers 
are to buy the products of their labor, wages must increase in 
proportion to productivity.” 

Mr. Woll’s Labor, Industry and Government is, and will remain, 
a valuable, clear and concise handbook to labor’s official attitude 
toward the many problems now facing the country, and which are 
presented to the Administration for solution. FLoyp ANDERSON. 


Third Generation 


THE HOUSE DIVIDED. By Pearl S. Buck. Reynal and Hitch- 
cock. $2.50. Published January 21. 
Witt the publication of the third book of The Good Earth 
trilogy Mrs. Buck has completed her history of the family 
of Wang, the farmer. Three generations have lived in the teem- 
ing imagination of the author: the generation of the farmer who 
struggled with the soil, wresting from it wealth and security; the 
generation of his sons, the landlord, the merchant and the war- 
rior, Wang the Tiger, whose story was told in Sons; lastly the 
generation of contemporary China, of young men and women 
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who are neither old or new, east or west, not even good or bad. 
The present volume tells us of Wang Yuan, son of Wang the 
Tiger, the perplexed, eager, futile victim of the age of change. 

The House Divided is the study of two conflicting generations, 
“one dead, one powerless to be born.” Wang Yuan, disgusted with 
the ignorant cruelty of his autocratic parent, flees to the home 
of his half-sister and mother, plunges himself into the half- 
Western world of the great coast city, and finally comes to the 
United States with his cousin to study agriculture at an Ameri- 
can university. In America, Wang is the proverbial visitor from 
Mars. He is astounded by the contradictions to which we have 
become accustomed, rudeness and learning, racial antagonism 
and democracy, official puritanism and personal shamelessness. At 
the university he meets a professor who endeavors to convert him 
to evangelical Protestantism and a daughter of the professor who 
tells him that Christianity is false and kisses him in the garden. 
Through his sophisticated cousin Sheng he becomes familiar with 
the demi-monde of American Bohemia. In his intellectual lone- 
liness he becomes an impartial skeptic. For him the new freedom 
was simply the old slavery under another form. 

Upon his return to China this truth becomes strikingly evident. 
The emancipated Chinese youth of the cosmopolitan city (pre- 
sumably Shanghai), the intellectuals who rode into power on the 
crest of the revolutionary wave, were spineless and self-indulgent. 
Yuan is repulsed by their laxity. Only Mei Ling, an orphan 
adopted by his step-mother, seems to unite the qualities of the 
old and the new, freedom and courtesy, progress and solidity, and 
it is through her and his position as a teacher in the Govern- 
ment school at the capital that he finds the hope and promise of 
peace. After all his study two things alone were clear: that man 
must return to the good earth and the good woman, but when 
he asks Mei Ling if she would be afraid to live on the farm of 
his grandfather she answers, “It is better to live in the new city. 
I want . . . to add my new life to its new life.” 

In The Good Earth the story was so general that with the 
slightest change of background it might easily apply to Alabama. 
In The House Divided Wang Yuan lives through a great revolu- 
tion, yet not one Chinese city, general, battle or army is mentioned 
by name; he lives in America during the most impressionable 
years of his life, yet we do not even learn the name of the col- 
lege he attended. What is permissible in a parable like The 
Mother is out of place in a novel of the present day. Mrs. Buck’s 
incidents are frequently as vague as her characters are abstract. 
The House Divided is a brilliant surface account of the transition 
in modern China. Francis X. CONNOLLY. 


Shorter Reviews 


WHAT OF TOMORROW? By Ogden L. Mills. The Mac- 
millan Company. $2.00. Published January 15. 
A FORMER Secretary of the Treasury, an ardent Republican, 
examines the New Deal, and finds it lacking in many re- 
spects. He considers the policies to which we are now committed 
a “reversion to prototypes tried throughout history, and with a 
uniform record of failure.” Our economic problem has resolved 
itself “into a race between business recovery and the exhaus- 
tion of the national credit... . We either attain recovery, or bust.” 
The book is composed of an introductory chapter and nine 
speeches, all but one made during 1934. As might be expected, 
all are critical of the Administration’s policies, although favoring 
in degree some of the objectives sought. For instance, Mr. Mills 
believes that in the future “the hardships of unemployment must 
be mitigated by the development of a sound system or systems 
of insurance.” He also believes that for a democratic govern- 
ment of limited powers there is being substituted “the conception 
of an all-powerful central government to which all men must look 
for security,” etc., with economic liberalism being supplanted by 
a “centrally planned and controlled economy, which calls for con- 
stant intervention and direction by the State.” These two move- 
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ments he considers “complementary halves of a single govern- 
mental philosophy which finds its supreme expression in the 
Fascist Government of Italy and the Nazi Government of Ger- 
many. They are the very antithesis of everything America has 
stood for.” 

Inflation, monetary problems, and financial policies receive con- 
siderable attention from Mr. Mills. His guiding principle in 
criticizing the Administration’s policies on these matters may be 
judged by this item from his political creed: “I believe that an 
unassailable national credit and a sound and stable currency are 
indispensable foundations of national prosperity.” F. A. 


JOHN ENGLAND—BISHOP OF CHARLESTON. By Jo- 
seph L. O’Brien, M.A., S.T.D. New York: Edward O’Toole 
Company. 
T= is a recently compiled popular life of John England, 
first Bishop of Charleston, S. C., rightly named “ The Apostle 
of Democracy.” The book is prefaced with a highly laudatory 
foreword written by the distinguished author of The Life and 
Times of John England, 1786-1842, the Rev. Peter Guilday. Al- 
though Dr. O’Brien has made constant use of Dr. Guilday’s work 
to support and confirm his own statements and conclusions, still 
the substance of his story rests on the records contained in the 
pages of the United States Catholic Miscellany. This Miscellany 
was a weekly publication that flourished from 1822 to 1861, and 
up to the time of his death in 1842 contained many contributions 
from the pen of Bishop England himself, together with his re- 
ported sermons and commentaries by the secular press upon his 
labors and policies. It is from this source mainly that the con- 
tents of this popular life of the eminent prelate have been gathered. 
Both in the selections chosen by Father O’Brien and in his per- 
scnal reflections upon the character and temper of his subject 
the author shows himself to be a hero worshipper. With the single 
exception of an uncalled-for interference by open letter between 
the notorious Hogan Schism and Bishop Conwell of Philadel- 
phia, Bishop England was, in the eyes of his biographer, fault- 
less. Even that interference, though it may not have been quite 
prudent, is pronounced “ honest.” In calling the slave owners “ un- 
civilized” and the “sphere of Charleston” “ semi-barbarous” the 
author is himself guilty of an intemperance of language, and a mis- 
take of judgment totally abhorrent both to the intelligence and 
the charity of his hero. That hero, Bishop England, led a life that 
was most edifying; he was priest, prelate, and patriot admirably 
coordinating religious zeal with generous charity in all his life 
and labors. M. 5.5. 


STORM CLOUDS OVER ASIA. By Robert S. Pickens. Funk 
and Wagnalls. $1.50. 
| the easy language of a journalist, Mr. Pickens has surveyed 
the general situation in the Far East and produced the most 
readable small volume which has appeared upon this subject in 
many months. It took the present reviewer but three hours to 
scan it closely from cover to cover, and to receive therefrom a 
consistent picture of the clash of interests in that region today. 
Although marred in spots by the very journalistic extremity of its 
phrasing, and by apparent errors in interpretation of facts which 
have arisen from its close condensation, it is an excellent piece of 
work and well worthy of wide reading. Here we see the liberal 
“nationalism” of the new Chinese, the commercial interests of 
Britain and France, the arresting attention of Soviet Russia, the 
American desire for trade which is of so much value even to the 
farmer who raises his contented cows, the Japanese defiance of 
the rest of the world, all mingled into a turmoil which threaten 
the peace of the earth. 

Most notable, perhaps, are the passages in which the author at- 
tacks the Philippine Independence Bill, in its ruthless and selfish 
inception, in its hurried passage through Congress, in its pauper- 
izing effects upon the Filipinos. The author sees Russia ready to 
leap, American diplomacy becoming clear and solid in its intent, 
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the Japanese looking only to force for their future, and says: 
“Can Japan regain control of her army and navy, or will they 
continue to control Japan? Upon the answer hangs the peace of the 
Pacific.” 

The book brought its greatest air of validity from the sound- 
ness of its insight into the character of the British “ China hands” 
in business in the treaty ports, into the economic truths beneath 
the surface in the Philippines and in Japan, and into the effects of 
the impact of Western civilization upon China. E. C. 


Recent Non-Fiction 

THE GENTLEMEN IN THE WuHirte Harts. By C. L. Douglas. 
Twenty-two dramatic episodes of the Texas Rangers are related 
here, all exciting, thrilling stories—and many rough and gory. 
3ut they remain a part of the history of our frontier, of bring- 
ing the law to the bad men of the border, to the Indians, and out- 
law Mexicans. Here are bits of the adventures of Jack Hays, 
Captains John Hughes, Bill McDonald, and McNelly, and many 
others, more thrill-filled than the latest Western. (Dallas: South- 
west Press. $2.00) 

Essays In History. By Pope Pius XI. This is a collection 
of contributions to various learned periodicals written by His Holi- 
ness in the days of his early manhood, between the years 1896 and 
1912, when he held appointment as custodian first of the Milan 
and later of the Vatican libraries. They have been translated from 
the original Italian by Edward Bullough, Professor of Italian 
in Cambridge University. Six selections have been made, the 
most important of which is the account of the history of the 
Church in Milan. Locally all are profoundly interesting, and even 
in their English dress they will appeal strongly to a very re- 
stricted group of research students. Eight illustrations adorn the 
pages. Each essay betrays clear evidence of leisurely toil and 
persistent patience exercised by one who certainly loved his chosen 
task. There is an index. (Kenedy. $3.75) 

MeritisM. By Jerome G. Locke. Meritism presupposes a cor- 
porate functional economy owning all productive goods; within 
that economy, compensation is to be determined not by what one 
is doing or is likely to do but solely by what one has already 
done. To this end from cradle to grave, each of us would carry 
a merit card and all possible praiseworthy activities are graded. 
If a correlative system of demerits had been devised, the business 
world would be transformed into one great boarding school. This 
method of “abolishing profit and preserving incentive” is not 
very impressive. Moreover, a windy, loquacious style and several 
plain mistakes in the names of well-known public men do not 
prompt one to undertake the long careful analysis which would be 
required to determine whether after all there might be something 
of worth hidden away in this promiscuous porridge of sound 
solidarism, Marxian value theory, technocracy, individualism, State 
Socialism, and Brook Farm. (Christopher. $2.50) 

Lrvinc Farrn. By Canon Thomas Wright. The retreat move- 
ment and the development of new interest in Catholic Action 
have both given an impetus to lay asceticism. One result is a 
growing need of books of spiritual reading of an advanced type 
to suit the aspirations of the increasing number of lay folk 
earnestly seeking a fuller union with Christ. This volume, which 
is a plea for a living and dynamic faith, will help to fill this 
need. It points out how in an easy and practical way one can 
make his Catholic life better in all its relations, thus more com- 
pletely realizing Christ’s ideal of right living. (Kenedy. $2.00. 
Also Burns, Oates, and Washbourne. 6/) 

Tue Art or Improvisation. By T. Carl Whitmer. Here is 
the solution to the eternal questioning of music students, “ How 
can I learn to improvise?” The author destroys the illusion that 
improvisation is of use only to the professional musician and at- 
tainable only by him. He takes his reader step by step from theory 
into the actual doing. The book is not a “breviary for idlers,” 
but a guide for the music students who is really in earnest. (M. 
Witmark. $2.50) 
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Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed 500 
The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
No attention will be paid to anonymous com- 


words. 
in this department. 
munications. 


Father Martindale 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Almost invariably in articles on the Catholic revival in letters, 
I have been constrained to deplore the omission of the name of 
the Rey. Cyril C. Martindale, S.J. Apologist, hagiographer, biog- 
rapher, novelist, and pamphleteer, Father Martindale during the 
past fifteen years has been prolific. A bibliography of his writings 
would include more than fifty books, a similar number of pam- 
phlets, and numerous articles, of which many appeared in 
AMERICA. 

It was a dozen years ago, at a time when my reading was con- 
fined almost exclusively to spiritual books, that I first made the 
acquaintance of this great English Jesuit. Too often I had re- 
gretfully found that substance was calculated to offset in religious 
works a poor style. Only in Father Martindale (a bold statement, 
[ know) were profound thoughts and a distinguished expression 
of them combined to perfection. 

Educated non-Catholics often betray a curiosity about our faith 
When, in support of our convictions, we proffer them volumes in 
which the meat, as it were, is poorly garnished and inadequately 
served, it is disconcerting to explain why the great truths, de- 
serving of perfect exposition, are couched in mediocre language. 
The stylistic elegance of Father Martindale, on the other hand, is 
never used to conceal lack of substance. Among his works may be 
found commentaries on almost all that truly counts in our religion. 
It is gratifying to be able to recommend him to the most critical 
and to challenge them to pick a flaw either in material or m 
presentation. 

it is a magnificent ornament to the Catholic Church in these 
days that so many deservedly famous authors are her loyal chil- 
dren. None, however, with such unswerving oneness of purpose as 
Father Martindale, has been using her truths and glories as sub- 
jects of his literary output. I prayerfully hope that that does not 
explain the apparent lack of appreciation of Father Martindale’s 
books nor the seeming neglect which is revealed too often in the 
failure to include his name among the great modern literary figures 
of whom we may boast. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. Hucu J. A. McNamara. 


Valhalla 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In regard to Hitler’s good-bye to Hindenburg: “Enter thou 
Valhalla,” it must be a terrible thing, this Valhalla, since it could 
rouse your writer to utter the almost unutterable: “Go to —.” 
AmerIcaA took the interpretation of a Danish gentleman, without 
asking any questions, and since this gentleman detested the word, 
we also are to detest it. Well, well! 

If my poor memory serves me right, Valhalla was for the 
old Teutons what Olympus was for the Greeks. Now in the 
Office for the dedication of a church we read (Laudes): Alto ex 
Olympi vertice. Here Olympus has evidently the meaning of 
“ heaven.” 

Furthermore, near Passau, Bavaria, and also near Brannau, 
the birthplace of Hitler, there was built a hall of fame in which 
the statues of the heroes of Germany are placed; and this hall 
of fame is called Valhalla. In justice to Hitler, we must say he 
could have meant: “General, rest with those who fought and 
died under your command.” Now is there any one who could 


get so excited over “ Valhalla” as to say: Ahsorbeat te tartarus, 
the Latin for the unholy, “Go to — ”? 
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Please don’t begrudge the Germans their Valhalla; anyhow 
don’t get excited to such an extent as to say: “Go to —.” Let 
the Germans have their own way of saying things in their own 
language, that is the one thing the Allies could not take away 
from them. 

Kinsley, Kan. 

[The Pilgrim merely recorded the impression that Hitler’s 
words made upon a cultivated Dane, familiar with the Nordic 
legends and mythology, and quoted his words. Any ultimate 


judgment as to their propriety would rest with one’s estimate of 
the Hitler psychology —Ep. Amertca.] 


(Rev.) STANISLAS Essen. 


Page Tertullian 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I regret to say that I’ve missed John Wiltbye’s “ Teeing off 
in Latin” in Amertca for October 20, but gather from Ignotus’ 
communication in AMERICA, December 8, that he would be in- 
terested in such publications as “ How to Speak Latin,” a series 
of Latin Dialogues with English translation by Stephen W. Wilby 
(almost Wiltbye). As it was written only in 1896 (John Murray 
and Company, Baltimore and New York), the expression “ tee- 
ing off” hardly occurs. I suggest coepi bibere! 

With apologies for repetition of whatever John Wiltbye might 
have written on October 20, I would like to remark: 

(a) That the fact of a language’s being dead can hardly be 
adduced without a vicious circle against its practicability in mod- 
ern conversation. A language is dead only because it is not 
spoken. Besides Latin even today is very much “alive” in many 
classrooms, i.e., not as an object of study but as a medium of 
expression. 

(b) If interest were shown in the matter much advantage 
could ensue to Catholics inasmuch as the natural desire of their 
intelligence to understand their God-given liturgy might be filled. 
It would only mean that the “occasions” of sin who “deaden” 
a language by stuffing us exclusively with classical “this and 
thats” would be ticked off for hogging the road and that the de- 
cidedly delightful way of learning a language by conversation 
would be given a chance. But please page Tertullian; I need help. 

Rome, Italy. IGNORANS. 

Altar Speed 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Holy Mass is an Act, not a form of words. The only essential 
words are the words of consecration; the rest are ancillary. The 
priest is doing something, not merely saying something. The 
thing done is so important that delay over non-essentials is out 
of place. Only a few know enough Latin to follow the actual 
words of the priest, and of these few, fewer still are near enough 
to the altar to hear him. 

The Sacrifice of the Mass is for all, learned and unlearned. 
We all know what the priest is doing and we are all familiar 
(or should be) with the Canon of the Mass. The special pray- 
ers for the day are to be found in our prayer books and we may 
read and study them before, during or after the Mass, as we 
will. Time was when the Mass took so long that ordinary 
people were discouraged from assisting at it, for which reason 
it was reduced to its present length so that no excuse exists for 
not assisting at it. Many like to assist every morning at the 
Holy Sacrifice and have no time to lose. 


Winnipeg, Canada. Francis F. Evans. 


Lenin, Lucifer, Satan 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

A sidelight on the true character of the present attack upon 
the Church in Mexico is seen in the action of the Minister of 
Agriculture in naming his three sons, “ Lenin,” “Lucifer” and 
“Satan.” The dark forces behind the present outward deeds of 
the Mexican despotism confidently believe that our turn, here 
in free America, will come. Certain it is that the words of 
the Holy Father are full of meaning in this hour: “For God 
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or Against God—this is now the issue that shall decide the 
destinies of all mankind.” As the present writer has been saying 
in public for ten years, we cannot afford to look upon these 
efforts of world militant atheism with a detached complacency ; 
they strike at the very heart of our dearest interest, the Faith. 
Brookline, Mass. WitutraM E. KerrisH. 


Germany 
lo the Editor of AMERICA: 

I do not think many people will disagree with me in saying that, 
if we are to believe the public press in the United States, every- 
thing that Germany does is wrong. This insidious propaganda 
against a great nation has already resulted in a positive reaction 
against a more equitable discussion of German-American affairs. 

Permit me to state the matter bluntly. I fail to see how 
the cause of brotherhood and international understanding is being 
served by constantly depicting Hitler as either a lunatic or a 
clown, and the German people as either barbarians or slaves. 
We condemn injustice and cruelty whether it exists in Germany, 
Spain, Mexico or in the United States; but let us not sacrifice 
truth on the altar of prejudice, fear and envy. Let us have the 
whole truth—and not half-truths. Let us cease hating Germany 
in a blind, irrational, and hysterical manner and begin to try to 
understand the legitimate aims and ambitions that are now 
motivating this sturdy race. I submit this practical suggestion 
to the particular attention of the National Conference of Jews 
and Christians. 

Washington, D. C. Joun J. O'Connor. 
A National Shout 
lo the Editor of AMERICA: 

Regarding the persecution of the Church in Mexico, | have 
come to the conclusion that we Catholics, in our usual manner, 
have for the most part vented our indignation among ourselves, 
instead of carrying our fight directly to the American people and 
especially to the Government. My attention has just been at- 
tracted to the New York Times Magazine of December 16th, in 
which is found the outrageous article, “ Mexico’s President States 
His Creed,” by a certain Lestrois Parish. My distrust of the 
said article by reason of its “sob-sister” style in the first para- 
graphs was well justified as I read with amazement and indignation 
down to the end. I am sure this sort of “news” will continue 
tc come from Mexico as long as we are content to stew in our 
own boiling blood. 

With all respect and reverence for our American Bishops | 
feel that only through them will the Church get a true definition 
of its position in Mexico. Unclean movies went on until a 
united stand from our Bishops brought their spiritual subjects 
to a united stand. Without their action the priests could have 
preached until their throats went dry, and the Catholic press 
could have used up oceans of ink in excoriating Hollywood 
without even winning a major skirmish. Likewise all our talking 
and writing among ourselves about Mexico will be of no avail 
until, under the leadership of our Bishops, Catholics make their 
indignation shake the nation. The press is evidently not merely 
neutral in this matter, but actually against us. 

Would it not be most effective if on a certain Sunday every 
Catholic Bishop of this country were to address a pastoral to 
his flock explaining the nature of the conflict below the Rio 
Grande, issuing leaflets with the main facts set forth briefly, and 
.securing the signatures of all Catholics to petitions to be sent 
to their Senators, Representatives, and even to the President of 
the United States? These petitions should demand the withdrawal 
of Josephus Daniels, the withdrawal of recognition from the rack- 
eteer Government of Mexico, or at least the end of American 
intervention in that unhappy country. At the same time, why 
should there not be a few days later in every large American 
city great mass meetings, to protest the bloody scourge in Mexico? 
If the American Press will not be fair, let us use the only other 
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means of propaganda which lies open to us, a huge shout that 
will ring from Boston to San Francisco! 
Philadelphia. W. T 


Letters for Mexico 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The enclosed letter was printed in the editorial column oi the 
Draugas, a Lithuanian Catholic daily published in Chicago. The 
editors suggest that the people of our country write letters oi 
this nature to the President of Mexico. It would seem that a 
large number of similar letters would make a profound impression 
upon the man who controls the destiny of Mexico and its people. 

Sioux City, lowa. (Rev.) Grorce G. M. CEesna. 


Letter follows: 


His Excellency, 
Lazaro Cardenas, 
President of Mexico, 
Mexico City, Mexico. 
Your Excellency : 

A few weeks ago you were honored with the Presidency of 
Mexico. With this high office a great power was entrusted to 
you, and at the same time a great responsibility. The judgment 
of history will depend upon the way you use the great power of 
your office. The present and all future generations of the people 
of Mexico will bless you if you show yourself a kind father, but 
deplore your acting the role of tyrant. Surely you do not wish 
to be recorded in history as another Nero, who denied peace and 
freedom of worship to his subjects. 

We firmly hope that you will choose instead the role of a 
peacemaker and become another Constantine the Great, thereby 
deserving the gratitude of a long-suffering people. 

May God, who enlightened Constantine, also enlighten Your 
Excellency and show you that the best conquest you may obtain 
will be the gaining of the love, respect and gratitude of the Mexi- 
can people by restoring to them religious freedom. Heed the 
warning of history and profit by its lessons. 

Very respectfully yours, 


The Bonus 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

“War and the Bonus,” in the issue of Amexica for January 12 
ignores certain facts. President Roosevelt's stand, which you up- 
hold, is upon legalistic ground. He completely misses the issue. 
The veteran is not requesting payment upon any “It is in the 
bond” basis. He is candidly requesting payment under the 
higher-social-justice Rooseveltian values. He is answered by the 
compound interest table and other arithmetic. 

The veteran submits that arithmetic was not too slavishly fol- 
lowed in the inception of the bonus certificates. The certificates 
were dated from January 1, 1925, instead of from the obvious 
accrual of the moral debt in 1917 or 1918. Liberty bonds bore 
the earlier dates. Again, the bonus was computed upon an arbi- 
trary maximum figure for length of service. For example, the 
writer served seven hundred and thirty-five days from June 29, 
1917, to July 5, 1919. But his certificate was computed upon an 
arbitrary maximum of five hundred days. Multiplication, in 
arithmetic, comes considerably before compound interest. Further, 
a cardinal principle of the Roosevelt regime has been recovery by 
spending. A corollary has encouraged loans on the most inchoate 
or dubious security. The Roosevelt regime itself denies your 
fears for credit or monetary unsoundness. Says Raymond Moley 
in the official Today, January 12, 1935, p. 13: “ Despite the Cassan- 
dras of the past year, the additional burden imposed by the Presi- 
dent’s recommendations can be carried with relative ease.” This 
of the 1935-6 four billion emergency budget. Mr. Roosevelt orates 
against “money changers "—and borrows their standards for use 
against the veteran. 


Denver, Colo. EuseNE J. HiccrINns. 
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Home News.—After turning back two reservations in 
the World Court fight, the Administration forces in the 
Senate were themselves defeated on January 29. The 
Senate voted 52 to 36 for adherence by the United States 
to the World Court, which was seven short of the two- 
thirds’ majority necessary. The vote was an unexpected 
defeat, and was laid by Senate leaders to the opposition 
originated by Father Coughlin and the Hearst news- 
papers. On January 24, the House passed the President’s 
work-relief bill, voting 329 to 78, and sent it to the Senate. 
On January 25, the House voted 152 to 30 to amend the 
Second Liberty Loan Act to fix the top limit of Treas- 
ury borrowing at $45,000,000,000. On January 28, the 
House passed without record vote the Administration 
bill extending for two years the life of the RFC. It con- 
veyed authority surpassing that granted by the Senate, and 
the bill was sent to conference. On January 24, the 
President sent to Congress the report of the National 
Resources Board. Mr. Roosevelt gave full approval to 
the voluminous report, which recommended a permanent 
public works program, a rejuvenation of agricultural 
technique, and intelligent planning of the use of land, 
water, and mineral assets. Joseph B. Eastman, Coordin- 
ator of Transportation, on January 30 submitted his third 
legislative report to the President and Congress. It con- 
tained a plan for Federal control of all major transporta- 
tion agencies (including airway) under a reorganized In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. On January 25, the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission, in a report to Con- 
gress, recommended ending the “ nominating committee 
system” in the New York and other stock exchanges, 
which tended to perpetuate control over the presidency 
and the governing board of the exchanges. On January 
24, eighty local automobile unions, affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor, informed President 
Roosevelt that the Automobile Labor Board created in 
March, 1934, had broken down. Since industry refused 
to confer with labor in regard to a new tribunal, the 
unions were compelled to withdraw from participation in 
the Board’s work. In Louisiana on January 26, Senator 
Huey Long called out the National Guard to march on 
Baton Rouge, where a hundred citizens (under the Square 
Deal Association) had captured the court house in an 
effort to destroy Senator Long’s political dictatorship. 
They later surrendered to the National Guard, thus avoid- 
ing civil warfare. 


Catholics in Mexico.—On January 25, President 
Cardenas made a statement to foreign newspaper cor- 
respondents on conditions in Mexico. He said that 


Mexico had accomplished a revolution, both social and 
political, and had crystallized it in the existing Constitu- 
tion. He claimed it was untrue that the Government 
persecuted citizens because they professed the Catholic 
or any other religion. On the following day, Archbishop 
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Diaz replied to the President’s statement. “ Even the 
anti-religious laws,” he said, “ have been violated to make 
worse the condition of Catholics... . Hundreds of Catho- 
lic employes are being deprived of their positions and 
public offices because they are Catholics, and only a few 
days ago the Secretary of Public Education, a member 
of the Cardenas Cabinet, bitterly attacked the Church 
and religion.”” He pointed out that “the most important 
buildings the Government has ” were seized from Catholic 
institutions, that “almost every high school in Mexico 
City has been established in a building devoted until re- 
cently to a Catholic school, asylum, or seminary.” Per- 
secution exists, and it is worse than it was from 1926 to 
1928, reported the Archbishop, adding that “ the Catholic 
Church has done everything in its power to promote 
social and economic welfare, especially among the poor, 
even during this persecution.” 


Uruguay in Disorder.—Following a number of arrests 
of leading opponents of the regime of President Gabriel 
Terra, made ostensibly to thwart a revolutionary plot, 
actual revolution broke out throughout the country, es- 
pecially in the interior, on January 28. A rigorous cen- 
sorship prevented details from becoming public, but it 
was reported that some three thousand men were armed. 
The Government itself still controlled Montevideo, but 
the rising was widespread elsewhere. The revolutionists 
are the political enemies of the President, who are strongly 
opposed to his beginning another term in office on March 
1 when his original term expires. The leaders are chiefly 
politicians ousted in President Terra’s coup d’état March 
31, 1933, when he abolished the Executive Council, which 
had shared administrative authority with him. They re- 
fuse to admit the validity of the elections by which sub- 
sequently a constitutional assembly, his own appointees, 
proclaimed him practically a virtual dictator for a new 
four-year term. Observers anticipated that though the 
revolt was gaining strength the President’s foes needed 
Army aid to win, and the Government seemed to retain 
military control. Moreover, the revolutionists, under the 
rebel leader Basilio Munos, returned from his exile in 
Brazil, though well armed lacked organization. 


Spanish Cortes Convenes.—After a month’s vacation 
the Cortes resumed its sessions on January 23. Most 
important on its list of agenda was the project for a new 
electoral law and for constitutional reforms. Constitu- 
tional revision was the principal plank in the platforms 
of the allied Right-wing parties who captured the elec- 
tions in November, 1933, and the revisions, it was 
thought, would probably occupy the Cortes in the near 
future to the virtual exclusion of all other measures. As 
the sessions began, Sr. Gil Robles, leader of the (Catho- 
lic) Popular Action party, assured Premier Lerroux of 
his continued support. On January 26, José Sanchez 
Guerra, Premier during 1922 and bitter foe of the Rivera 
dictatorship, died in Madrid. His warning to King 
Alfonso in 1930 that a revolution was impending led to 
the King inviting him to form a ministry in February, 
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He was unsuccessful in his attempt to get the 


1931. 
cooperation of the various parties and retired from poli- 
tics—only to see the revolution which he had predicted 
break out in less than one month. He was buried with 
military honors in Madrid. On the same day at Barcelona 
176 farmers, accused of joining the Catalan revolt last 
October, were sentenced to prison terms ranging up to 


three years. Thirty-nine defendants were acquitted of 
the same charge. 


French Budgetary Measures.—As February 6, the 
first anniversary of the bloody Place de la Concorde 
riots, drew nearer, French officials expressed fears that 
demonstrations easily leading to bloodshed might take 
place. Commemorative services by both the Right and 
Left were planned and were almost certain to be held, 
but the police were devising means of preventing the 
celebrants from clashing. On January 29 some slight 
easement to the nation’s financial worries was obtained by 
the action of the Senate. French money was still on the 
gold standard; internal prices were far above the world 
level; and the Government had committed itself against 
devaluation. The only practical course open to the 
Premier for meeting the budget deficit was to increase the 
short-term Treasury bond issue. The Chamber agreed to 
this plan, voting four to one to raise the limit of Treas- 
ury bonds from 10,000,000,000 to 15,000,000,000 francs. 
Then, responding to M. Flandin’s plea to “put France’s 
house in order,” the Senate concurred in the measure by 
the overwhelming vote of 243 to 16. In both houses the 
Premier, as well as Finance Minister Germain-Martin 
emphatically insisted that this move did not in any way 
imply inflation or devalution. M. Flandin explicitly de- 
clared himself opposed to devaluation, “ which solves 
nothing and has a disastrous effect on world commerce.” 


Canada’s Unemployment Insurance.—The first legis- 
lation of the “ New Deal” program promised by Prime 
Minister Bennett in his pre-Parliamentary addresses was 
presented in the form of a federal unemployment insur- 
ance act. This bill followed the general principle of the 
British system. A worker is entitled to benefits only after 
having paid forty weekly contributions to the fund, and 
after being nine days unemployed. The benefits are ar- 
ranged on a sliding scale, the highest being six dollars 
weekly for men over twenty-one years, the lowest being 
ninety cents for children dependents. The funds are to 
be provided by employers and employes contributing equal 
amounts, and by the Government granting one-fifth of 
the total and paying for administration. The annual cost 
to the Government was estimated at $50,000,000. The bill 
excluded certain occupations, such as agriculture, teach- 
ing, lumbering and fishing, banking, civil service, etc. 
It was admitted that the legislation did not help the per- 
manently unemployed. 


Soviet Army Increases.—High enthusiasm was cre- 
ated at the All-Union Congress of Soviets meeting in 
Moscow when on January 30 Mikhail Tukhachevsky, 
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Vice-Commissar for Defenses, announced the recent 
spectacular growth in the Army. “ The Red Army,” he 
exclaimed, “ will help finish the revolution in the Soviet 
Union and in the world!” From 562,000 in 1922 it had 
increased to 940,000 in 1934. Fortifications were com- 
pleted in the Far East and on the western borders and 
coast defenses improved. Mechanization had progressed. 
Other increases during the past year were: aviation, 330 
per cent; light tanks, 760 per cent; heavy tanks, 792 per 
cent. Submarines had increased 435 per cent; coastguard 
boats, 1,000 per cent; light torpedo craft, 370 per cent. 
Premier Molotov in his address bitterly blamed foreign 
critics of the wholesale executions following the Kirov 
assassination. A. P. Rosengoltz, Foreign Trade Com- 
missar, complained of the Johnson Act, which was barring 
United States financing of Soviet imports. Valerian V. 
Kuibyshev, a member of the all-powerful political Bureau 
of the Communist party, and leader in the industrial pro- 
gram, died suddenly on January 25 of a heart attack. 


India Constitution Bill—tThe bill whereby India is 
to be governed through a Federal Constitution was pre- 
sented to the British House of Commons on January 24. 
In all the provisions except one, it incorporated the find- 
ings of the Linlithgow report, published in November ; 
the change was that of limiting the power of the Federal 
Court to hear appeals relating to the Constitution and not 
to acts passed by the Federal Legislature. The bill was 
the lengthiest ever submitted to Parliament. It contained 
451 clauses, each of which must be voted on separately. 
There was much repetition inevitable, since the bill con- 
tained a separate Constitution for Burma. It was noted 
that the bill was not prefaced by an original preamble, 
setting forth the Government’s general policy in regard to 
India; the preamble used was that of the 1919 India Act, 
which indicated that the Government still believed in the 
wisdom of the policy of “ gradual development of self- 
governing institutions.” Thus, the way was left open 
for further advances of India toward a Dominion status. 
The establishment of the Federation projected by this 
bill depended in large measure on the will of the inde- 
pendent princes, who govern half of the population of the 
native States and hold fifty-two of the 125 seats in the 
Upper House of the Federal Legislature. 


Reich Districting Postponed.—Promulgation of the 
decree partitioning the Reich into twenty administrative 
units was deferred. Geographical and political obstacles 
were said to have effected the postponement. The second 
anniversary of Chancelor Hitler’s elevation to power was 
quiet, the only official observation being a proclamation 
by Chancelor Hitler in which he declared that two-thirds 
of the work program he had promised to carry out in 
four years had already been fulfilled in half that time. 
He asked that the anniversary be dedicated to works of 
charity. Extra food and coal to the extent of 25,000,000 
marks above the ordinary relief were distributed among 
the needy. General Goering, Premier of Prussia, accused 
General Von Schleicher, who was killed in the June purge, 
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with organizing an attempt to prevent the Nazi ascent to 
power in 1933. General Goering journeyed to Poland, 
ostensibly on a hunting trip. Important political conversa- 
tions, however, were believed to have occurred. On the 
first anniversary of the Polish-German non-aggression 
pact, Chancelor Hitler assured Poland of lasting German 


friendship. 


German Financial Activities —In an effort to reduce 
the interest burdens, the Cabinet decreed a conversion 
operation involving 8,000,000,000 marks. A_ Reich 
loan of 500,000,000 at four and a half per cent was 
handled by German savings banks. A patriotic campaign 
to float a 1,000,000,000-mark loan was being prepared. 
The Krupp Company of Essen reported a total produc- 
tion increase of fifty-six per cent for the year ending 
September 30. An appreciable rise in the number of mar- 
riages and in the birth rate was reported. Richard 
Roiderer, American citizen, of Cleveland, O., will be tried 
before the People’s Tribunal on a charge of treason. 


Church Harassed in Reich.—The Sankt Konradsblatt, 
a Catholic paper of Ettlingen, was suspended for three 
months. It had printed a letter from Brazil which de- 
clared that “ colored missionaries will be sent to Germany 
to convert the modern pagans.” General Goering in- 
structed police in Prussia to suppress all religious meet- 
ings outside of church buildings. An exception was made 
for a mass meeting to honor the birthday of the Pope. 


Sino-Japanese Relations.—Reports continued that the 
Sino-Japanese situation was again growing tense. This 
was due to active movements on the part of the Tokyo 
Government to force an alliance on Nanking that ostensi- 
bly would be anti-Soviet but actually give Japan chief 
control in the Far East, and to the combined activity of 
the Japanese-Manchukuoan troops in the disputed area on 
the Manchukuoan-Outer Mongolia border. Messages 
stated that the Japanese had defeated Mongolian bands 
and so secured their own position. Rumors that formal 
negotiations would be held to settle the Chahar-Jehol 
dispute were prevalent. Important conversations were 
being held between General Chiang Kai-shek, military 
head of the Nanking Government, and Akira Ariyoshi, 
the Japanese Minister, and Lieut.-General Yoshimichi 
Suzuki representing the Japanese Army, that were ex- 
pected to have significance for a new Sino-Japanese policy. 


Norman Davis on Security.—Two major issues were 
discussed by Norman H. Davis, United States Ambassa- 
dor at Large, in an address before the Council on Foreign 
Relations in New York City on January 29. “ With all 
the emphasis” of which he was capable, he declared as 
his own and the President’s conviction that the principle 
of “equality of security,” embodied in the Washington 
treaty, was entirely incompatible with the equality of 
armament demanded by Japan. Talks of a naval race were 
groundless. He likewise objected to the idea that ag- 


gression could be abolished merely by doing away with 
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so-called “ offensive” weapons as a fallacy. In the mean- 
while, attention was focussed upon the visit to London 
of MM. Flandin and Laval, respectively Premier and 
Foreign Minister of France, to discuss the disarmament 
prospects. Little hope was entertained of inducing Ger- 
many to abandon her refusal to go to Geneva until as- 
sured of equality in armament. The problem seemed to 
be to find a way to void the German arms restrictions of 
the Versailles Treaty by some form of regional agree- 
ment. 


Geneva Reactions on World Court.—Surprise, disap- 
pointment, and regret were listed as emotions felt in 
Geneva at the news of America’s rejection of the World 
Court. Clarence K. Streit, New York Times corres- 
pondent, remarked: “ Some expect it to make the British 
more hesitant, drive the French more toward alliances 
and two-year military service, stiffen the Germans, Poles, 
and Japanese, and worry the Russians.” The Paris press 
referred to the event as “deplorable” and “ serious,” 
while in Germany it was looked upon as a rejection of 
the League of Nations by the United States. 


American Delegates in I.L.O.—<s a delegate of the 
United States Government, Isador Lubin, and of the 
American Federation of Labor, James Wilson, were given 
seats in their respective groups of the Governing Body 
of the International Labor Office, in Geneva, on January 
28, though as yet without a vote. Russia also sent an 
observer to sit with the workers’ group. Mr. Lubin spoke 
january 30 advocating the forty-hour week. 


Starhemberg Decries Anschluss.—Vice-Chancelor 
Von Starhemberg of Austria spoke against the idea of 
peace with the Nazis. He declared the “ Anschluss idea 
must be buried forever.” A little island in the upper 
Danube was restored to Austria by Germany. Nu- 
merous Socialists were arrested over the week-end, and a 
new drive against radical and Nazi newspapers instituted. 
At a private meeting of Heimwehr leaders, Vice-Chan- 
celor Von Starhemberg said that if the Hapsburgs are 
restored, the Heimwehr will do the restoring. 





Next week, Joseph F. Thorning, acting as cor- 
respondent in the nation’s Capital, will present 
another article in his series, “ The Washington 
Scene,” which will tell ‘“‘ What Happened in the 
Senate ” in the debate over the resolution to join 
the World Court. 

The last article in G. K. Chesterton’s splendid 
series, “My Six Conversions,” will be probably 
the best. It will tell how “ The Case of Spain” 
shattered his faith in the good will and sincerity 
of Liberalism. . 

Few Americans know how dangerous to us is 
the situation in the Far East, and how certain 
Powers would like to use us as a buffer against 
Japan. Next week Bruce Colin Maclvor will 
present some illuminating facts in the case in 
“The ‘ Subtle’ Japanese.” 

















